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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS, 


[OFFICIAL BULLETIN. ] 


The October meeting of the Institute will be heldin Amenia, Dutchess County, 
N. Y., beginning Tuesday evening, October 23, at 8 o'clock. The following 
programme has been suggested by the local committee of arrangements : 

Tuesday evening : Session for reading and discussion of papers. Wednesday 
morning: Excursion to mines and furnaces about Amenia. Wednesday after- 
noon and evening : Sessions. Thursday : Excursion to Irondale, Copake Fur- 
naces and Mines, Bashbish Falls, and Mount Washington ; session in the even- 
ing. Friday : Excursion to Phoenix Furnace, Salisbury Mines, Twin Lakes, 
and Canaan Furnace. Saturday : Excursions to Richmond Mines and Furnace, 
breaking up on the Boston & Albany Railroad, in a good position to go East, 
West, or South. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act as Local Committees at the 
different localities to be visited : Gov. A. H. Holley, Lakeville, Conn.; Hon. 
W. H. Barnum, Lime Rock, Conn.; Noah Gridley, Amenia, N. Y.; George H. 
Swift, Amenia, N. Y.; Edward Gridley, Amenia, N. Y.; Col. Walter L. Phelps, 
Irondale, N. Y.; Frederick Miles, Copake, N. Y.; Milo B. Richardson, Amenia, 
N. Y.; C. W. Barnum, Lime Rock, Conn.; Dr. H. M. Knight, Lakeville, Conn. ; 
H. Landon, Chapinville,Conn. ; N. C. Ward, East Canaan, Conn. ; John H. Coffin, 
Van Deusenville, Conn.; Col. George Church, Great Barrington, Mass.; J. W. 
Hoysradt, Hudson, N. Y.; Milton Robbins, Richmond, Mass.; A. J. Copp, Mil- 
lerton, N. Y.; W. W. Kniffin, West Stockbridge, Mass.; John Hopson, Kent, 
Conn.; James F. Lewis, Amenia, N. Y. 

It is desirable that members should give early notice to Mr. J. F. Lewis, of 
Amenia, or to the Secretary, of their intention to attend the meeting. 

Amenia is on the Harlem Railroad, and is reached by trains from New York. 
leaving at 10.30 a. M. and 3.50 P. M., arriving at 1.40 and 7.20P. mM. Members 
coming from the North, East, and West connect with the Harlem road at 
Chatham Four Corners on the Boston & Albany Railroad, where trains leave 
at 5.45 a. M. and 4. P. M., arriving at Amenia at 7.30 a. M. and 5.30 Pp. M. There 
are ample hotel accommodations in A menia. 


Easton, Pa., Oct. 16, 1877. T. M. Drown, Secretary. 


The review of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company’s report, re-published 
in pamphlet form, will be ready for delivery the coming week. Orders should 
be sent in immediately. 





In our Iron Market Review this week will be found the first public announce- 
ment of the details of a proposed combination of our steel rail works. It is need- 
less to say the object of this is to increase prices. The views of this Journat on 
trade combinations of this kind are well known. We believe them immediately 
injurious to the public, and ultimately injurious to the industry adopting them. 
We shall defer to another occasion a full discussion of this particular arrange- 
ment in its bearing on both the public at large and the trade. 


We last week announced with great satisfaction that Mr. H. S. Drinker’s book 
on tunneling is about to be published by Messrs. Joun H. Witzy & Sons, of this 
city. American engineers have waited impatiently for its appearance since it 
was first announced that Mr. Drinker was engaged upon it. But we think the 
comprehensive and thorough nature of the work will lead its readers to wonder, 
not that it has been delayed so long, but rather that it has been completed so 
soon. It is not a mere compilation, but a treatise, in which an immense amount 
of material is collected, arranged, discussed, and by judicious deductions, criti- 
cisms, and suggestions made available both to the student and to the practi- 
tioner. Reserving a more detailed notice until the volume shall appear, we 
append the titles of the chapters, in which the tables alone cover the data ob- 
tained from more than 1.700 tunnels and adits in this and other countries. It 
will be seen that many of these subjects are equally involved in all mining opera- 
tions, so that, for a large part of mine engineering, the book will be the latest and 
best of manuals. The topics are: The History of Tunneling, from the Time of 
the Egyptians to the Present Day ; The History of Explosive Compounds ; Mod- 
ern Explosive Compounds ; The Principles of Blasting ; Power Drills and Air 
Compressors ; Examples of the Application of Power Drills in the Six Leading 
Modern Tunnels—the Nesquehoning, Musconetcong, Hoosac, Sutro, Mt. Cenis, 
and St. Gothard ; European Tunneling Systems, Described and Criticised ; The 
American System ; Tunnel Centers ; Tunnel Masonry ; Systems of Ion Support 
in Tunneling ; Shafts; Tunnels Built in Open Cuts ; Reconstruction and En- 
largement of Tunnels ; Breaks and Falls in Tunneling ; Subaqueous Tunneling ; 
The Normal Cross-section ; Geological Questions affecting Tunneling ; Tunnel 
Surveying ; Tunnel Ventilation ; The Cost of Tunneling. 


For the conception and execution of such a work as this, Mr. Drinker de- 
serves our thanks no less than our congratulations. * 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The address of Prof. O. C. Mars, of Yale College, on ‘* The Introduction and 
Succession of Vertebrate Life in America,” delivered before the American Asso- 
ciation at Nashville, on the 30th of August, is a masterly summary of the work 
thus far accomplished in American paleontology; and forms incidentally an 
interesting companion-piece to the recent address of CLarENcE Kinc, whose 
conclusions were drawn chiefly from stratigraphic and dynamic geology. Mr. 
Kine’s biological theory is, however, relegated to its proper subordinate place 
as a part of the Darwinian evolution. Says Prof. Marsx : 

‘*As a cause for many changes of structure in mammals during the Tertiary 
and Past-Tertiary, I regard, as the most potent, Natural Selection, in the broad sense 
in which that term is now used by American evolutionists. Under this head, I 
include not merely a Malthusian struggle for life among the animals themselves, 
but the equally important contest with the elements, and all surrounding nature. 
By changes in the environment, migrations are enforced, slowly in some cases, 
rapidly in others; and with change of locality must come adaptation to new con- 
ditions, or extinction. The life-history of Tertiary mammals illustrates this 
principle at every stage, and no. other explanation meets the facts.” 

We notice that Prof. Mars, like Mr. Kine, explains the ‘almost total ab- 
sence” of remains of fishes from the Miocene lake-basins of the West, by the 
theory (which he says is, ‘‘ perhaps, the best ”) that ‘‘ these inland waters, like 
many of the smaller lakes in the same region to-day, were so impregnated with 
mineral matters as to render the existence of vertebrate life in them impossible.” 
This theory seems to involve the conclusion that the Miocene lakes had no out- 
lets. There are no lakes, large or small, with which we are acquainted in the 
West, which, having outlets, are thus impregnated with mineral matter. Utah 
Lake, deriving its water from the same country which furnishes the supply to 
the Great Salt Lake, is fresh, and swarms with trout. Even the sink of the 
Humboldt, which has no outlet except the seepage of its waters under the surface 
for some distance further down the valley, is but slightly brackish. But if the 
Miocene lakes were entirely without drainage, and therefore saline, why is the 
absence of the remains of fishes not total, but only ‘‘ almost total?” One fossil 
fish, we should think, would be a troublesome ,fact for this theory, unless, in- 
deed, it be assumed that the individual lived in a river by choice, and found 
his way unwillingly to a lacustrine sepulcher. A paucity of fishes might, per- 
haps, be accounted for by the otherwise probable supposition that the Miocene 
lake outlets found their way over precipitous cataracts to the sea. The Colum- 
bia and the Colorado river-systems show the remains of such escarpments plainly 
enough. 

When Lewis first came from the East upon the upper waters of the Snake, and 
found neither salmon in the river nor the knowledge of them along its banks, 
he inferred that either the stream did not empty into the Columbia, or else there 
were large falls between him and its mouth. Assuming the absence of fishes in 
the Miocene lakes, have we not the same option as to an explanation? 

But we did not intend to discuss this point at length. It is only one of many 
interesting inquiries suggested by Prof. Marsu’s pregnant addresses. * 


New Constructions In GrapuicaL Stratics. By Henry T. Eppy, C. E., 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engineering in the University of 
Cincinnati. Reprinted from Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand. 1877. 8vo., 62 pp. text. Six folding plates. 
Price $1.50. 

Professor Eppy here presents concise discussions of the principles of equili- 
brium in arches, continuous and suspension bridges, retaining walls and domes. 

Nearly one half of the book is devoted to metal arches, structures which, 
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although rarely built, are of considerable interest to the engincering profession. | and the saloon keeper, will extend similar courtesy on account of whisky, he 
Mohr’s theorem concerning the identity of the equilibrium polygon and the | whiles away his life in delicious ease, and patiently waits for the coming 
elastic line is here applied in an original manner to the determination of arti- | capitalist, who is to make him a millionaire. 
ficial moments due to the form of the arch, and from these the existing mo-| Snake River District lies directly at the fcot of the dividing ridge of the 
ments due to the applied loads are deduced. Considerable space is devoted to | continent, nineteen miles west of Georgetown. Connecting it with the latter 
the continuous girder of variable cross section—a problem of more interest to | town isa toll road, which covers the divide at Argentine Pass, attaining at the 
mathematicians than to engineers. It is so difficult to find anything on the | summit a height of 13,000 feet. This road is passable only five or six months of 
subject of domes in our language that the thorough discussion of their theory | the year, owing to the snows which fall so deeply at that altitude, and as a con- 
here given will be gladly welcomed. ‘The drawings are clear and methodical, | sequence the district is almost cut off from communication during the re- 
aud the expressive system of lettering employed grcatly facilitates their use in | mainder of the year, its only other outlet being by a long and circuitous road 
connection with the text. leading through the lower Snake Valley and up the Burr to another and much 
Graphical statics is particularly valuable in three directions. To the engineer | lower pass. Consequently, from time immemorial, the seitlers of the district 
it furnishes methods for the numerical solution of questions concerning the | have been ‘earnestly looking for another and shorter read to the plains, and 
stability of structures ; to the student it gives clear conceptions of the effectsand | when one was found to be practicable, which led across Handcart Divide to 
relations of the forces which enter his static problems ; and to the mathematician | the little post-office at Grant, on the South Platte, there were hopes that the 
it is an instrument for investigation and research. For our own sake we could | district would advance. But the customary and wonderful sluggishness of its 
have wished that Professor Eppy had dwelt more upon the engineering side of |inhabitants has allowed season after season to pass without a stroke of work 
the subject, and we cannot but think that a statement concerning the best scales | being performed on the new road. 
to use in the practical investigation of problems, a discussion of the degree of | Amid all this inaction, it is encouraging to find a few mine owners who have 
precision attainable by the graphic process, or an exhibition of the numerical | had energy enough to open their mines, regardless of the difficulties which 
results arrived at in his solution of the St. Louis arch, would bave given added | really beset mining at that altitude. Snake River District is in reality a fine 
interest to the book. Professor Eppy has worked mainly for advanced students | ne. Its mines are large, rich, and productive, and the half is not known as 
of these special engineering structures. To them and to future investigators his | yet of their capabilities. Among the working and valuable properties are the 
new constructions will be of great value. It is to be regretted that the publisher |S s John mines, the Cashier and Champion, the Tiger, :h> Morgar, the Blanche, 
should see fit to devote nearly on half (44 pages cut of 106) of this book to adver- | and a few others. 
tisements. Every one would prefer to have these in a separate volume, and most | At the St. John mines only a few men are at present working. The tunnel is, 
persons will object to having to purchase such matter when they want only | however, being pushed ahead, and No. 5 vein, which is considered now as the 
graphical statics. Comstock, is being further opened. The’ reduction works are not running, 
because the development on the veins under work;is not as_yet sufficient to keep 
them constantly employed. The works are, however, in perfect order, and were 


i tea “| , na anaiie Mieadiceeenll ati 
SUMMER TRIPS AMONG THE MINES—No. 6. run very satisfactorily for a short time last year. Ore jis steadily accumul ating 

on the ore dumps, and it is possible that a ran may be made during the winter. 

Staff Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. The troubles existing between the Champion and Cashier mines have been satis- 


The price of mines has advanced between nine and eleven hundred per cent. taotnehy sattin’, So: the advantage tom. ihe Coampion tonnel hes recently 
cut a vein of lead ore which, on further exploration, :aay turn out to be of great 
value. The tunnel is being pushed ahead vigorously to the main lode. The 
Cahier is in magnificent pay, and presents one of the finest-looking interiors 
that we have examined for some time. 

Work on the Tiger Extension, for the season, has just closed, as the owners 
are unable to undergo the heavy cash outlays in provisioning the mine for the 
winter. The summer's work has consisted in driving an adit from the hillside 
on the vein. This has been, pushed on forty feet,‘and has developed a fine- 
looking vein of ore, which, however, is not yet entirely in place. Above this 
adit there are a number of shallow openings on the courre of the vein, all of 
which show a strongly mineralized lode, and it is a pity to see so good prospects 
lying idle. 

In these remote districts, where the cost of living is high, and the necessities, 
not to speak of the conveniences of life, hard to}obtain, the development of a 
quartz mine from the condition of {a prospect hole having aosolutely no value to 
that of a mine worth something, is, of course, a matter of time, labor, and hard- 
ship. The extreme altitude and the shortness of the season operate most dis- 
advantageously with the man of small means. But in looking over the mines in 
Snake River District, upon which a reasonable amount of work has been done, 
few, if any, can be found which have not given evidence of their tive value. 
Montezuma, Coto., , 1877. 


in this camp since last night. Ordinary prospect holes which, yesterday, could 
be bought for $25, are now held at $500 to $600. Fair-looking veins with a 
couple of twenty-foot shafts on them, one of which might perhaps show a neat 
little seam of ore, and which, last week, would have been assessed by their 
owner at a couple of hundred dollars, cannot be looked at, now, under $5,000, 
while more developed mines, showing one or two exposures of a fine ledge, 
which, but for the poverty and indolence of their owners, might be producing 
a hundred dollars daily, have advanced in value with startling celerity, since 
sunrise, from $500 and $1,000 up to $25,000 and $50,000. And yet there has 
been no new discovery, no earthquake. But the foundations of Montezuma have 
been shaken to their center, like the Halls of the ancient Mexican capital when 
the Spaniards appeared in its vicinity, for a party of six capitalists has entered 
the town on horseback, and every man in the district, who yesterday had a 
mine for sale at figures which threatened the industry with abject ruin, is, this 
evening, so terrified lest some one of these capitalists is about to buy his mine, 
that he has raised his price to a figure which is limited only by the estimate of 
the length of the visitors’ purses. 

It is a curious camp, this Montezuma. As I approached the doorway of the 
one store of the town, a rather stout but handsome and energetic-looking woman 
was standing on the porch regarding with visible contempt a group of ragged, 
dirty miners, who, ranged side by side against the log building, were lazily 
smoking away their valuable time. Her fine strong face showed in its deep 
lines years of hard and monotonous labor on the frontier, such as comes to the 
pioneer woman alone. As she gazed on, one of the idlers looking stupidly at 
the heavy cloud which rested on the sharp peak of Glacier Mountain said, 
‘«'There’ll be a storm to-morrow, boys, and then good-by to this fine weather ; 
we'll have two feet of snow in the gulch in ten hours. How can a poor devil of 
a miner make anything in this country?” ‘I'll tell ye how,” broke in 
the woman, her magnificent contempt finding utterance at last, ‘if the gulch 
were swept from end to end, and every man like ye there against the logs like so 
many Greasers (half Indian and half Mexican) were cleaned out into the valley, 
the camp would liven up. There wouldn't be above ten decent men left in the 
town, but they’d do more than a hundred like ye.” 

Tt was rather a cutting criticism, but nevertheless trne. A social upheaval is 
needed in Snake River district. If nine-tenths of all the old settlers and four- 
fifths of all the new-comers were shipped down the cafion into the Middle Park 
and drowned in the hot sulphur springs, though the transaction might ruin the 
park, it would benefit Montezuma. A less energetic and more lazy mining camp 

does not exist. The stranger, coming into town at any time during the summer, 
finds all the inhabitants sitting around the saloons smoking, and bewailing the 
inaccessibility of the place. The monotony cf the;day is broken only by meal 
time. On the mountains it is difficult to find a laborer, though the hills are 
ribbed with magnificent silver _veins. The Montezuma miner, having 
found a lode, scratches along{ its ‘surface till a spot is found 
where the mineral {crops out-in good body. Here he spends a 
week’s labor in digging away the dirt from the ore, carefully abstain- 
ing from breaking off a pound of ,the latter. This done, his mission in life is 
apparently ended, and so long as the hotel keeper will credit him with board, 


THE SLIDE MINE COMPANY, GOLD HILL, COLORADO. 
[WITH SUPPLEMENT. ] 


Staff Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


The Slide lode, which is handsomely illustrated in the supplement accompa- 
nying this issue, belongs to the Telluride belt of veins, and is located on the 
northern slope of Gold Hill, Colorado. It was pre-empted in July, 1875, the 
title embracing 1,500 feet of the lode, being 750 feet each way from the discovery 
shaft. The claim is 150 feet in width. The town of Boulder on the plains is 
only ten miles distant, and the mining camps of Gold Hill and Sunshine re- 
spectively one-half and one and one-half miles. With all three it is connected 
by good wagon roads. Within a radius of five miles are four concentrating 
establishments, and at Boulder is a smelting works and sampling mill. The 
grade from the mine to these markets for ore is all downwards. 

The vein lies between metamorphic gneiss and a dike of porphyry, bears di- 
agonally across the hill, thus affording excellent opportunity for opening by 
means of adit levels, and ranges in width from four to ten feet, presenting sev- 
eral pay streaks, and having all the indications of a heavily mineralized fissure. 
The ore consists of free gold, tellurides of that metal and silver, and argentifer- 
ous and auriferous pyrites of iron and copper. The gangue is quartz. The pro- 
duct of the mine presents, therefore, no refractory characteristics, though in 
common with all ore a large portion of the mineral must be concentrated before 
smelting. In the working of tbe mine so far, this has been clearly shown, and 
is further proved by the record of other neighboring mines belonging to the 
same class. 

Our illustration shows better than any verbal description could the openings on 
the vein. So far almost no stoping has been done, and nearly all the expenses 
of sinking and drifting have been paid out of the ore produced. This in itself 
is ample proof of the value of the vein. 

‘The Corning Tunnel, which enters Gold Hill from its northern slope, 450 feet 
above its base, has cut what is believed to be the Slide Mine, 960 feet from its 
mouth, and at a depth of 500 feet below the surface. Here the vein shows a 
width of 14 feet, and is separated into anumber of seamg, in all of which the ore 
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shows well, and of the same character as above. So far as may be judged by 
existing developments, the ore shows a tendency to cling to the foot wall, which 
is gneiss, but as the workings are pressed deeper, this will probably be changed 
to a more equal distribution of mineral, with a tendency, if there be 
Critical examination of the ore 
this lode shows an unusual abundance of nugget gold of vari- 
ous sizes, from minute shots up to quite large lumps. Coupling this fact 
with other indications in and adjacent to the mine, there can be no doubt that 
the intrusion of the porphyry dyke which now forms one wall, occurred subse- 


apy, to cling to the porphyry wall. 
from 


quently to the filling of the vein. Up to the present no barren ground has been 
found, though the openings have shown aggregations of mineral in chimneys and 
pockets, some of which are richer in free gold than in tellurides of that metal, 
others consisting wholly of pyrites or quartz, through which the tellureted 


minerals are disseminated, and others, again, showing a greater abundance of 


copper and iron pyrites. These variations being common to all metal mines are 
of value only as they are of interest. In the surface exploration of the vein it 
has been noticed that numerous feeders carrying a very good grade of ore 
(averaging $100 per ton) enter the vein from the west side and there end. 

The gold products of the mine, previous to January 1, 1877, amounted to 46 
tons, for which about $15,576 was paid. From that date up to August I, 36 
tons were sold, realizing $13,351. These figures are in coin, and indicate a 
value, per ton of ore, of $350. It is to be r2membered that this was taken whollv 
from shafts and drifts. An examination of the diagram of the workings, given 
in our i'‘lust:ation, shows about 350 fathoms of stopes opened by existirg de- 
velopment. As the mineral sold up to the present indicated a value per run- 
ning fathom of over $200 (a running fathom being 36 square feet of the plane 
of the ledge), the value of the ground untouched, in first-class ore, may safely 
be calculated at $70,000. The books of the mine show that the total expenses 
of working the vein, up to August 1, 1876, were $5,044, corresponding to $62.50 
per ton. These figures include smelting charges, transportation, and mining, 
and showed a small profit upon the development up to that date. Since then, 
the expenses having been somewhat heavier, and the policy of not touching the 
stopes is r'gidly adhered to, the mine has run slightly behind. 

Aside from the products here stated, a quantity of low grade mineral, estima- 
ted by its owners at 125 tons, having a gross value of $40 per ‘ton, has been 
taken out. As is well known, the real wealth of a mine usually lies in its poorer 
grades, which, existing in large quantities, and being mined at a small cost, will 
ultimately, and in fact from the start, yield more, if properly handle, than the 
higher grades. None of this product has as yet been milled. At current rates 
in Colorado for reduction, it cannot be treated raw with profit, but mus: be pre- 
viously concentrated to a value which will permit of the charges of the smelting 
works. This can be done now at any of the five custom concentrating mills in 
the vicinity. The transportation of the ore will cost $2.50 per ton, and the con- 
centration $3 to $4. Allowing for a loss of 20 per cent. in the operation, the 
value of this portion of the product can be calculated at $3,150, which will 
bring, at the smelting works at Boulder or Black Hawk, $2,300. The ore will 
concentrate five tons into one. 

Our supplement shows a section of Gold Hill by the Corning tunnel. This 
enterprise, which is of very great importance to the district, has been pushed 
ahead with vigor and persistency, and will immediately be the highway through 
which the mines of Gold Hill are worked. The veins already cut are indicative 
of success as soon as they are explcred laterally ; one of them in p urticular (the 
Bonanza) being a gigantic fissure well filled with low grade pyritiferous ore, 
which can be m:de a valuable property. Before the Slide vein was cut by the 
tunnel there were many who doubted whether the rich tellurides which have 
made the rich belt of the Colorado mines famous, would be found in depth. 
After its intersection this idea, though never presenting any real foundation for 
belief. must be given up. While it is quite certain that any and all metal veins 
will show at various depths different exhibitions as to qnantity of ore, all pre- 
sent knowledge on veins of the fissure class, to which the Slidefbelongs, indicat s 
that no material alterations in the quality of the mineral will be found, except 
such as may be fully accounted for by surface disintegration and alteration. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE BLACK HILLS,—I, 


To the reader, whose patience has not already been exhausted by the numer- 
ous and often conflicting articles which have appeared in the secular press about 


the Black Hills, the following account may be of some interest: The story of 


to-day is not that of yesterday. The development of a country where gold exists 
in paying quantities advances with long and rapid strides. Hardly three years 
ago the elk and deer held almost undisputed possession of these wooded hills. 
‘Tne Indian cut his tepee poles in the foot hills, and was prevented only by his 
superstitions, engendered probably by the terrible display of the meteoric forces, 
from inhabiting the interior. To-day the miners and ranch man’s cabin meet 
us at every turn. Cattle feed in the beautiful flower-bedecked parks. The 
gulches are torn up, and the hills pitted and tunneled by the gold-seeker. Dead- 
wood Gulch, then an almost impassable waste of dead and fallen timber, is to-day 
one long succession of flourishing villages ; while the steam whistle and the roar 
of stamps have broken the profound silence for which this country was so re- 
markable. 

Though gold is found everywhere in the gulcbes and the veins, where the 
primary formations crop out, two years of exploration have developed only one 
flourishing and :mportant gold district on Whitewood Creek and its tributaries, 
besides a silver district on Bare Butte Creek, not so well prospected, but giving 
promise of considerable richness. Rich placer diggings were discovered on 
Deadwood Creek, in December, 1875. aud the city of Deadwood soon after sprang 
up at the junction of this creek with Whitewood Creek. These diggings, though 
rich, and yielding large fortunes, were not extensive, and people soon began to 
search for the fountain head, the source of all this wealth. What may be called 
the immediate source of the gold was soon discovered in a belt of conglomerate 
crossing Deadwood Gulch, two miles above the city. This belt consists of beds 
of quartz, pebble cemented by iron oxide, overlying the primary slates and 
schists, and in many places covered by later sedimentary beds, and by what has 
every appearance of an intrusive, eruptive porphyry. Beds of this cement 
are found everywhere in the hills, but only in the belt have they 
proved rich in gold. It possesses many curious geological features. The beds 
generally first dip into the hills, afterwards slowly ascend with their slope 
Thefcement varies in its physical properties. In places it is loose, and made of 
well rounded pebbles, while in others it is extremely firm and hard, having the 
appearance of homogeneous rock. When firm, it is often jointed, so that it 
may be quarried out in huge cubical blocks. Neither is the gold uniformly 
distributed, there being spots or channels of extreme richness, the best pay 


being on and near the slate bedrock. A great many assays have proved the 


quartz to be almost invariably barren, the gold being in the cementing material. 









T will postpone any theories regarding the geology of the formation, until 
further facts are brought to light by the many tunnels penetrating the hills. 
Without doubt, their formation alone will insure the prosperity of the camp for 
years to come. 

Simultaneous with the discovery of these deposits, gold-bearing veins were 
discovered in the slate, which constitutes the oldest formation in the Hills. 
Curious enough, it is only in a limited belt. underlying and wider than the 
cement belt, that these quartz veins bear gold in paying quantities. They vary 
in width from narrow streaks, everywhere interlaminated with the slate, to 
immense lodes, many feet in width, in many places conformable with, in others 
cutting the formation. The ore is generally free milling, consisting of white 
vitreous quartz, streaked with oxide of iron, the latter being generally the 
matrix of the rather coarse gold, and also of a porous-talcose quartz, containing 
flour gold. In some of the veins the gold is contained in a high grade mis- 
pickel, and, in ordinary pyrite, from the very start, but is easily freed in the 
shape of bright flour gold by roasting. In the country rock there are bands of 
green talcose slate, rich in gold. No opinion can be given as to the permanency 
of the veins in depth, and capital is essential to properly develop them. Mean- 
while, three hundred stamps are crushing surface ores, paying from $12 to $30 
per ton. The number of stamps will be doubled in less than a month, but 
none of the machinery is fitted for treating the base ores. The writer hopes, by 
the above account, to assist in dispelling the too prevalent idea that the Black 
Hills will be exhausted when its placer mines are worked out. J.H.S. 





COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES.* 


Translated for the ENGINEERING AND MINING JoURNAL' by Chief, Engineer IsuERwoop, 
United States Navy. 


These compound locoiotives use the same steam in two successive cylinders, 
and, though the system is common with stationary and marine engines, this is 
the first instance of their employment on railroads, notwithstanding the great 
convenience of its application in this case. In fact, while rendering, as in other 
engines, the physical conditions more favorable under which the steam expands, 
the compound system has the advantage in locomotives of enabling measures 
of expansion, proportional to the increasing pressures now used, to be obtained 
by the sole means employed with them for that purpose, namely, the simple 
lap valve and the Stephenson link, or equivalent apparatus. In introducing 
this system, it was indispensable that the character of the locomotive, for sim- 
plicity, should be preserved, and, consequently, that all arrangements should 
be avoided which sensibly complicated either its design or operation. 

The following is a brief description of the new engines : The compound loco- 
motive has but two cylinders ; they are placed on the outside, and act at right 
angles to each other, as in ordinary locomotives with outside cylinders, the only 
difference being that the cylinders have different diameters, and that the smaller 
one alone, in the regular working of the engine, receives the boiler steam di- 
rectly, discharging it after a first expansion into the larger one, which in turn 
discharges it into the chimney. 

When the engine is to be started, the boiler steam, by means of a special 
apparatus, which constitutes the sole addition to the ordinary locomotive, and 
which from its design and purpose is called the undoing valve, is delivered di- 
rectly into both the large and small cylinders, and the latter, instead of dis- 
charging it into the former, discharges it into the chimney, the engine in this 
case acting like an ordinary locomotive. This independent action of thé steam 
in the two cylinders can also be employed when the engine has to overcome a 
momentarily greater resistance, like a short steep ascent, for instance. 

The system just described has been for the first timeapplied by Mr. A. Mallet 
to three locomotives, constructed at Creuzot, for the branch railroad from Bay- 
onne to Biarritz. They weigh, in service, from 19 to 20 tons each, and have 
cylinders of 9 7-16ths and 1534 inches diameter, with pistons of 1734 inch stroke. 
They have four coupled wheels of 4714 inches diameter. The boiler has 484-4 
square feet of heating surface, and is worked with a pressure of 142 pounds per 
square inch above the atmosphere. 

The railroad from Bayonne to Biarritz is five miles long, and has grades of 15 
in 1,000 for a length of two miles. The business done 1s very large, requiring 
at this time not less than fifty-eight trains per day. 

The distance run by these locomotives, since they were put in operation, is 
about 25,000 miles, so that the practical results are wellestablished. ‘They work 
perfectly, and are no more difficult to handle than ordinary engines. They are 
very steady, even at the high speed of 25 miles per hour, for engines with wheels 
of 4714 inches diameter. The chimney draft, notwithstanding the lessening 
of the number of exhaustions to one half, is ample for the boiler, which, though 
of reduced dimensions, easily furnishes enough steam. As to the consumpticn 
of coal, it is sufficient to say that the total weight consumed per mile, during the 
period of the heaviest loads, commencing on the 22d of July, is 14:2 pounds of 
Cardiff coal, including the quantity burned for raising steam and when stopping, 
etce., and that for trains whose ordinary weight is from 40 to 45 tons, exclnsive 
of the engine, rising frequently to 50, 60, and even 70 tons on days of great 
travel over the above-mentioned grade. During a preceding period, in which 
the trains were lighter, the total weight of coal consumed was 13°3 pounds per 
mile. These figures show a considerable economy comparably with the ordinary 
system. 





COMPRESSIBILITY OF Liguips.—E. A. Amagat has conducted a series of inves- 
tigations on the compressibility of volatile liquids, when the liquid state was main- 
tained by pressure, at a temperature higher than their boiling point. The experi- 
ments were carried to a pressure as great as 39 atmospheres, the results being in 
the most satisfactory accordance with deductions from the mechanical theory of 
heat.—Comptes Rendus. 


KRAFF AND SAUVE’S METHOD OF STEELMAKING.—By this method Bessemer, 
Martin, or other metals, which may be regarded as compounds intermediate be- 
tween the pig-iron, iron, and steel, are transformed into fixe steel. These sub- 
stances acquire all the properties of the latter metal by being kept for some hours 
at a red heat, in a bed of carbon, over which a current of nitrogen, carbonic oxide, 
and various hydrocarbons passs slowly. Wood charcoal, turf, coke, or other 
fuel, thoroughly dried and heated to 50° C., are then immersed in a hydrocarbon, 
and alternate layers are formed of fuel and bars of metal. The whole is inclosed 
in a crucible-shaped pot, and heated to a red heat, the excess of oxygen is trans- 
formed into carbonic oxide, and the nitrogen into ammonia, so that the metals are 
placed in the gaseous medium recognized as the fittest for their conversion into 
fine or cemented steel. 





* Note by Mr. A. Mallet, presented to the French Academy of Sciences by Mr. Tresca, ard 
printed in the Comptes Rendus of September 10, 1877. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE COLORADO RIVER, AND ITS GEOLOGY.—XIL* 


The most elevated portion of the country is a central belt, about twenty-five or 
thirty miles in width, and about eighty miles in length. This is called, by the 
Indians, Kaibab, or ‘* mountain lying down,” and we have adopted the name. 
It is well defined on the east and west by lines of cliffs and steep slopes, which 
have been formed by displacemenis, and on the south by the chasm of the Colo- 
rado, but on the north it abuts against the Vermilion Cliffs. The lines of cliffs 


which form its eastern and western boundaries extend to the south beyond the 
Grand Cafion, for the faults run far 


to the south, and they define there, 
in part, a companion, or twin plat- 
form. Had there been no river run- 
ning, there there would have been but 
one plateau. 

From this central belt the general 
surface of the country drops by steps 
to the east and west, and the edge of 
each step marks the line ofa fault, 
or its equivalent fold. 

In the region under discussion 
there are six of these great displace- 
ments, which give rise to important 
elements in the topography, and de- 
serve special mention. I shall enu- 
merate them in order, from east to 
west, omitting mention of the faults 
and folds of minor importance. 

East of Marble Cafion, and run- 
ning in a general northerly and 
southerly course, so as to cross the 
Colorado at the mouth of the Paria, we have the Paria Fold, in which the down- 
fall of the rocky foundation is to the east of the axis of the flexure. Where it 
crosses the river the throw is about one thousand and eight feet, but it increases 
toward the south. 

Going west across Marble Cafion to the foot of the Kaibab Plateau, we find 
another great fold. Tracing it from the northern extremity of the plateau to the 
south, we find that, nearly half way along, it branches so as to form two mono- 
clinal folds. 
then run parallel to each other for 
twenty-five or thirty miles, when 
they change into faults. The throw 
of the displacement is about tbree 
thousand feet, and is, approximately, 
the same whether it appears as one 
fold, as two folds, or two faults. We 
have called these the Eastern Kaibab 
Faults. The down-fall of the beds, as 
in the Paria Fold, is to the east of 
the axis of flexure. 

Crossing the Kaibab Plateau, we 
come to another great monoclinal 
fold, which changes into a fault in 
some places, and these faults some- 
times branch. The throw is here on 
the western side of the axis of flexure, 
and varies from five hundred to two 
thousand feet. We call this the 
Western Kaibab Fault. 

Continuing to the west, and pass- 
ing over some minor faults, we reach 
at last the To-ro-weap Valley. On 
the eastern side of this valley there 
is an abrupt wall, eight hundred or 
nine hundred feet, which marks another fault, the throw of which is also to the 
west. This isthe To-ro-weap Fault. Its throw is but little over eight hundred 
feet .where it crosses the Grand Cafion. Farther to the south it increases some- 
what, but to the north it becomes less, and where it crosses the Vermilion Cliffs 
it is only about two hundred feet. 

Twelve or fifteen miles to the west is the Hurricane Ledge Fault. Its throw 
is also to the west. It has been traced from a point north of Tokerville south- 


ward across the Grand Caiion, and out to the brink of the great San Francisco 
Plateau. The throw varies from two 


to three thousand feet. Usually itis 
a sharp, or abrupt, fault, though 
here and there the strata have been 
caught below. 

Twenty-five or thirty miles farther 
to the west, we find the Grand Wash 
Fault—a fault in some places, else- 
where a fold. Here, also, the throw 
isto the west, and itis more than 
five thousand feet where it crosses 
the Colorado. 

So we have selected, for purpose 
of discussion here, six great displace- 
ments—the Paria Fold, the Eastern 
Kaibab Fault, the Western Kaibab 
Fault, the To-ro-weap Fault, the 
Hurricane Ledge Fault, and the 
Grand Wash Fault. Let us review 
them in reverse order, and examine 


SS 


Tay 


rise, and the table lands which they 
divide. (See bird’s-eye view Fig. 7.) 

We will start at the Grand Wash, 
half a dozen miles north of the river. Here the summit of the Carboniferous 
rocks is deeply buried beneath sandstones and shales of later origin. At the 
start we are but five or six hundred feet above the level of the Colorado, and we 









Fic. 31.—SEcTION across A BRANCHING Favtr. 





Fic. 32.—Fautt with THrown BEDS FLEXED DOWNWARD. 
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Fic. 33.—Favit with THrown Beps FLEXED UPWARD, A DraGGED Fauvtt. 





one thousand eight hundred feet high ; no easy task, as it is not a mountain slope 
up which we can walk, but a wall, broken somewhat with gulches, and set with 
narrow benches or shelves, here and there, and up some one of these gulches 
and along the narrow shelves we pass, until we reach the summit of the first 
great terrace. . 

Still we go a short distance to the east, and must climb another thousand feet 
or more, and we are on the Shi-wits Plateau. This last escarpment of a thous- 


| and feet is not due to a fault, but isa line of cliffs formed by erosion. On the 


plateau there is a dead volcano, and 
from its crater have poured floods of 
basalt in great sheets, which now 
<a stand as a central and higher table 
—— on the plateau. 
—— We go on to the east thirty miles. It 
os 2 is not an easy way, but we stop not 
= BET EL here to describe it, and we arrive at 
: the fout of the Hurricane Ledge. We 
have descended a little, for the Shi- 
wits Plateau inclines, or dips, from 
its western margin to the foot of 
this ledge, or line of cliffs. The 
Hurricane Ledge is more than two 
thousand feet high, and we have 
another hard climb. 
It is related that a storm overtook 
a party of Mormon officials while at- 
tempting to explore a route for a 
wagon road up a gulch which comes 
down from the upper country, and 
hence its name, Hurricane Ledge. 
It presents a bold, precipitous wall to the west, which forms, along its entire 
course, an impassable barrier to the traveler, except that here and there it ig 
cut by narrow cafions or gulches, which may be ascended, and in two or three 
places volcanoes, standing on the plateau above, have poured out streams of 
lava, that have run over this wall in rugged slopes, which can be climbed with 
difficulty. 
Then we pass on to the east, winding among volcanic cones, and in many 
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These separate rapidly until they are about four miles apart, and | places walking over sheets of cooled basalt and beds of cinders, until we reach 


the foot of the To-ro-weap Cliffs. 
Here we have another wall eight 
hundred feet high to climb. 

Still passing to the east, by a diffi- 
cult way, crossing cafions and 
gulches, at last we reach the western 
foot of the Kaibab Plateau, andagain 
climb two thousand feet to its sum- 
mit, where we are eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. To 
the south we can see the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado ; its meander- 
ing course can be traced for two 
hundred miles; far away to the 
north we see the ragged lines of Ver- 
milion Cliffs, an escarpment due 
to erosion. 


THE SILVER CavEs or PERU.—Mr. 
Henry Sewell, in the London Mini ng 
Journal, thus describes these curious 
deposits: ‘‘The mineral caves of 
Huallanca are situated at 14,700 feet 
above the level of the sea. The 
inspection of these mines was a very 
trying affair, the rarification of the air causing an extraordinary increase 
in the pulsation of the heart, and making it dangerous to move about except 
with great care. These silver mines are situated in the heart of a coal formation 
which has been upheaved by the outburst of porphyry, forming immense back- 
bones. The stratification is standing on its beam ends, and almost perpendicular. 
The class is a new tetrahedrite, containing about 800 oz. to the ton, and about 150 
yards to the left is the first coal seam from where the smith orders his coals to be 
extracted. The ores containing 100 to 1300z. to the ton are thrown over the 
dumps, their carriage to the coast being tooexpensive. I recommended the owners 
to collect all these poorer ores and to 
smelt them in a reverberatory fur- 
nace into regulus, thus raising them 
about 600 oz. to the ton. The ore is 
found in the shaly portion of the for- 
mation as well as in the sandstone. In 
the latter itis found in a most singular 
condition—in huge “‘ vugs” or caves, 
many of these being as much as 25 
feet to 30 feet long, and about an equal 
size in depth. These caves are coated 
with from 2 inches to 3 inches of 
argentiferous ores, and millions of 
crystals of tetrahedrite are destroyed 
by the picks of the miners, who break 
down the ore in that manner. Some 
of these caves have produced as much 
as £30,000in asingle day. The way 
they are discovered by the native 
miners is also singular. They follow 
for months a thin little cleavage of 
about % of an inch. This contains 
chalcedony, and they drive horizon- 
tally and at an incline of 45°, in 
order not to miss them. They vary 
in size from a few feet to the above.’ 
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ELEctRIc LiGut FoR Crtres.—The municipal council of Exeter is the first public 
body in England which has officially recognized the value of the recent experi- 


climb by a gentle slope several miles in length, until we reach an altitade of six | ments im electric lighting. It has postponed a contemplated purchase of gas- 


or eight hundred feet above the starting point, andare at the foot of the Grand 


Wash Cliffs. Now we mustclimb this great wall, one thousand five hundred or 





* Extracts from Report of Major J. W. Powellon The Exploration of the Colorado River 
of the West. Washington, 1875. 


works, under a hope that electricity will soon be shown to be more satisfactory as 
well as more economical. The three rival systems, of the Gramme machine, the 
Alliance machine, and the electric candles of Jablochkoff and Denayrouze, are 
continuing their experiments in Paris on a large scale.—Nature; Les Mondes, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


The forty-sixth annual exhibition of the American Institute is now open at 
the Hall of the Institute, Third Avenue and Sixty-third Street, New York. In 
some respects this exhibition promises to be one of the most successful yet held. 
This is owing to the stimulus given exhibitions in general by the Centennial 
of last year, and the fact that manufacturers have on hand a number of expen- 
sive exhibits prepared for the Centennial, many of which we now find here. 
The main building, where are assembled the various manufactures of the 
country, is particularly brilliant with its numberless show cases and structures, 
in all their splendor of gold and silver tinsel. 

The total absence of a mineralogical display is to be regretted. There is the 
usual fine display of steam engines, boilers, steam pumps, rock breakers, etc., 
which are worthy of attention of engineers and of purchasers, 

The main shafting is driven by a 50 horse-power horizontal engive, of the 
modern cut-off type. The steam furnished it is generated in boilers owned by 
the Institute, and are of English make. 

The first machine that wozld attract the attention of our readers is the ‘old 
relinble Blake rock breaker” (manufactured by the Blake Crusher Company, 
New Haven, Conn.), which is exhibited in several sizes, and is shown practi- 
cally at work. 

Messrs. Blake also show a prospecting or laboratory crusher, which can be 
readily worked by hand, and which is invalnable for use in new mining districts, 
or in distant localities difficult of access, and where the actual analysis of the ore 
product is not sufficiently known to warrant the erection of a large machine. 

The Sullivan Machine Company, Claremont, N. H., exhibits a very simple 
and efficient turbine water wheel, which miners would do well to note. 

Messrs. O'Neill & Company, of No. 9 Warren Street, New York, exhibit a new 
hand punch and shears, which will punch three-quarter inch holes in three- 
quarter iron with ease and rapidity, by means of an ingenious system of 
leverages. 

A fine display of emery wheels is made by the Union Stone Company, of 
Boston. 

The Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Company,*of Brooklyn, New York, 
exhibit sections of spiral piping, in various diameters. It is designed for use in 
mines aud manufactures, and has much merit. These pipes have been already 
noticed in these columns. 

The Baker pressure blower, for ventilation in mines and for blast purposes, 
is shown by the company in several sizes. 

Chas. B. Hardick, Brooklyn, New York, has a fine display of their well known 
and popular ‘‘ Niagara” direct acting steam pumps. This pump is too well 
known to our miners all over the country, to need any extended remark here. 
Mr. Hardick has lately introduced a deep well pump, constructed on the same 
general principle as the ‘‘ Niagara,” which is meeting with great success. 

Foster & Jamieson, also of Brooklyn, exhibit steam pumps, rotary pumps, 
and deep well pumps, which have of late become very popular with the public. 

William E. Kelly, of New Brunswick, N. J., shows a fine specimen of his 
direct acting plunger pump, several of which have been placed in near-by 
mines ; they are specially adapted for pumping gritty or sandy water, also oil 
and heavy fluids. Illustrations of these new and ingenious pumps recently ap- 
peared in these columns. 

There is quite a good display of caloric engines, the Brown Caloric Engine 
Company, New York, having the largest show. There is also the Roper caloric 
engine exhibited. These engines, operated by hot air, are very simple in con- 
struction, and have but few working parts. They are mostly employed in light 
manufacturing and for pumping purposes. 

T. F. Rowland, Brooklyn, N. Y., exhibits samples of the Duc spherical eleva- 
tor bucket, neatly arranged in frames. They are designed for use in endless 
belts for elevating coal ore, clay, flour, grain, etc. They are claimed to be a 
great improvement on the square bucket, not having any corners to catch. 
They are made in sizes from 31g to 16 inches, on the belt. 

We regret the absence at this notable exhibition of a great many machines, 
useful in mining operations, which are manufactured in or near Near York, and 
might, with little expense, be exhibited with much profit. We are told by the 
management that over 300,000 persons visit these expositions annually, and that 
most exhibitors find it to their advantage to be represented at them. Since last 
year, the hall of the Institute has been painted and renovated, and a substantial 
cement flooring has been placed over the whole area of the building, supplant- 
ing the former board floor, which, with its saturations of oil, etc., was con- 
sidered dangerous. 

Upon the whole, we think the exhibition, under the general superintendence 
of Chas. Magee Hall, Esq., is extremely creditable, and will, no doubt, prove 
profitable. W. 













































The principle of the apparatus is as follows : The influence of the magnet in- 
duces all around it a magnetic field, and the iron diaphragm, E, is attracted 
towards the pole. Any {alteration in the normal position of the diaphragm 
produces an alteration in the magnetic current, by strengthening or weakening it, 
and any such alteration of the magnetic field causes the induction of a current 
ot electricity in the coil, B. The varying strength of this induced current is 
dependent upon the rapidity of the vibration of the disk, and this depends upon 
the air disturbance made by the voice in speaking. Therefore, first, a wave of 
air throws the diaphragm into vibration ; second, each movement produces a 
change in the magnetic field ; and third, an induced current is generated in the 
coil wire. Now, if to the binding screws wires be attached, communicating in 
like manner with an apparatus similar to that described, an induced current will 
pass through the second telephone, thereby modifying the strength of its magnet, 
thus increasing or diminishing its attraction for the diaphragm. Hence every 
vibration made by the first disk is repeated by the second, and whatever sound 
produces the vibration of one is transmitted to and reproduced by the other. 
By placing the second instrument to the ear, the voice is heard in every into- 
nation and quality, so that one is able to recognize the speaker by his voice. 
The number of instruments in the circuit seems to make very little difference 
in their action, so that any number of stations may be put upon one line ina 
mile. The extreme distance through which this telephone can be used has not 
yet been determined, but it has been successful over a distance of thirty two 
miles, and with well insulated wire could probably be used over several hundred 
miles. 

It is so extremely sensitive that, if the wires are carried on the same pole and 
in close proximity to other wires, other currents are induced, for example, the 
tick of the ordinary Morse instrument can be heard, and these currents produce 
confusion. 

The patent for the Bell telephone is now owned by the Telephone Company 
of New York, which is now leasing the right to use them. In the city, where 
the company keeps the instruments in order, the annual rentalis $50; this, of 
course, does not includ the wire. We hope, before long, to see the telephone 
generally introduced in our mines. It will prove of great service, and, no 
doubt, will be the means of preventing many serious accidents. 


LECTURES ON MINING.—No. LI. 
By Prof. W. W. Smyth, M. A., F. B.8., Royal School of Mines, London. 


VENTILATION. 


There is one method of aiding natural ventilation by dividing the level which 
is common in metalliferous mines —the putting in of an ‘‘airsollar.” The lower 
part of the level, in fact, is partitioned off by a floor ; timbers being first laid 
across, after the manner of forming a regular roadway. then those covered by 
close fitting planks, and finally the whole made air tight by means of clay, or 
some such material. The air will then pass along this air sollar in one direction 
in the end, and in the reverse direction in the upper part of the level. In the 
thick coal of the Staffordshire district an ‘‘air-head” is driven—that is to say a 
small drift, generaliy not more than 214 to 3 ft. by 3 or 4 ft , and small commu- 
nicating passages cut through into the level, as is done when there are two 
parallel levels. In some cases this head is driven by the side of the level, but it 
is better, as proposed many years ago by Mr. Ryan, that it should be driven in 
the top of the seam, since in that case when you vome to work the total height 
of tke coal you can drain off into this top head the specifically lighter gases, in- 
cluding, therefore, the fire-damp ; whereas, with the head at the side the fire- 
damp is apt to accumulate along the top of the level. Mr. Ryan seemed to 
think his plan applicable iu all cases, but there are very many cases in which it 
is quite impracticable. Mr. N. Wood's experiments showed what large volumes 
of air could be drawn through a mine by natural ventilation. In the great 
Hetton Colliery, under his management, 220,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
were passed, of which it was calculated that 100,000 feet ‘were due to natural 
ventilation. In another instance, where the temperature at the bank was 43°, 
and the air in the downcast 45°, the return was 63°, so that there was a differ- 
ence of 18°, which was found sufficient to give a circulation of 36,500 cubic feet 
per minute. There may, however, be many cases in which during the winter, 
when there is a great contrast between the temperature of the external air and 
that in the mine, there may be a great impelling force; at another season the 
temperature may be so much more equal that the current is checked, or stopped ; 
and then it will be necessary either to apply artificial means or to stop the work- 
ing for atime. There is another consideration still ; if one district of a colliery 
is safe enough to be worked with naked lights, while another part is fiery and 
requires safety-lainps, as long as the current of air passes the naked lights first, 
then goes along the fiery district and directly into the upcast, all may be well. 
But if, owing to any cause, the ventilation be checked or reversed, then the fiery 
air will come in contact with the naked lights, and serious consequences very 
probably follow. In such a case it becomes absolutely necessary to provide arti- 
ficial means for maintaining the current always in the proper direction. If the 
space from which the foul air is to be removed is very small, as, for example, a 
small side working, the men will very frequently ‘‘ dust it out,” occasionally 
with a cloth, or even with their jackets, agitate aud thus mix and renew the air 
therein, and this may suffice if there be a good current passing close by. 

With regard to the means for promoting artificial ventilation, we may first look 
to the method so very commonly employed in the collieries—the use of a fur- 
nace for the purpose of giving sufficient lightness to one column of air. The 
most simple way of doing this is what may be frequently seen in the mid- 
land districts—letting down a frame filled with barning coals into the upcast 
shaft. As this is usually lowered to only a small distance down the shaft, it fol- 
lows that only a portion of the air is heated—that from the fire to the surface. 
A modification of this sometimes used is to connect the top of the upcast with a 
closed building (to which access is obtained by means of a double door, after 
the manner of a lock), in which is a fireplace connected with a stack. There 
are two objections to this latter method—that if the stack be small you wiredraw 
the current, and cannot expect to obtain so large a circulation as if the stack 
was of about the same diameter as the shaft. The second point is that the 
amount of heated air, measured by the height of the column, is comparatively a 
mere trifle compared with the depth of the shaft that it has to serve. Thiscom- 
pares very unfavorably with the method of placing the furnace at the bottom of 
the shaft, where you have a large column of heated air, contrasting very power- 
fully with the weight of the column of coul air in the other shaft. Therefore, 
in most collieries where a brisk circulation is needed, they have seen the neces- 
sity for placing the fire atthe bottom. You may see these fireplaces of all sizes, 
from that of an ordinary grate to a kitchen range, and some others of very large 
size. Take the case of a pit of not very large size in North Staffordshire, we 


THE BELL TELEPHONE. 


Professor A. Graham Bell’s telephone has of late been simplified in con- 
struction. It consists now of but three metal portions contained in a 
casing of wood or light hard rubber, but five and five-eighths inches in length 
and two and seven-eighths inches in diameter at the enlarged end. This tele- 
phone differs from all others, as it involves the use of no battery. 

The simplicity of the construction is clearly shown in the annexed engraving. 
Referring to the sectional view, A isa permanent magnet, held by the screw 
shown in the rear. 
Around one end of 
this magnet is wound 
a coil, B, of about 60 
feet of No. 38 insulat- 
ed copper wire (silk 
covered), the ends of 
which are attached to 
she larger wires, C, 
which extend to the 
rear and terminate in 
the binding screws, D. 
In front of the pole 
and coil, B, is a very 
thin disk of soft iron, 
E. Finally the whole 
is inclosed ina wooden 
casing having an aper- 
ture in front of the 
: disk, and which, be- 
sides serving to protect the magnet, etc., acts somewhat as a resonator, 





























































































































































‘ shall find the furnace constructed (Fig. 37) of a straight wall (A B, C D) 3 ft. 
Fig. 37 high, then the firebars supported on a 
girder of iron, and above that an arch 
3 ft. high, the breadth of the whole (A D) 
being 6 ft. This is inclosed in firebrick, 
and when special cure is taken a second 
arch is built, leaving between the two an 
air space, through which the air may cir- 
culate, so as to prevent any danger of set- 
ting fire to the adjoining coals. Some 
serious accidents have occurred from the 
firing of the coal by the furnace, and great 
attention has been drawn to the matter. 
= _It is desirable to isolate the furnace®as far 
D as possible from the coal, and even from 
any dark carbonaceous shales which occur with the coal. In the large Clay 
Cross pits the furnace has a width of 9 ft. from wall to wall, the girder is put in 
at a height of 4 ft. 6 in., and there is a height of 5 ft. above the bars. As a rule 
3 ft. beneath the bars appears to be sufficient. A fire of this kind well kept up 
is, perhaps, one of the most satisfactorily burning fires as regards the full con- 
sumption of the coal. In some cases, where the air comes in below the bars, 
the whole may be seen in a magnificent blaze, with not a particle of smoke 
coming away from it. To obtain a greater velocity through the furnace the 
upper portion of the arches may be bricked up, or it may be better to havea 
sheet of iron moving on slides in front, which can be slid up and down, and may 
be used to regulate the draught according to circumstances. If you havea large 
area to deal with you may either have several shafts, each with its own furnace, 
or you may have several furnaces playing into one shaft, as, for example, in 
Hetton Colliery three furnaces into a shaft 15 ft. diameter. ‘The simplest plan 
of conveying the air to the furnace will be thut of letting the return current pass 
directly along the drift through the furnace, part going over the fire, and part, 
perhaps, between the arches or through side passages, and so into the shaft ; or 
pt of the air may be led by a pipe which opens under the bars. But if the 
return air is foul, or likely to be suddenly fouled by blowers, then obviously 
you must not bring it into close proximity with this open flame. In such a case 
the return current will have to be divided, only a safe portion being led to fred 
the furnace, the rest being carried by what is called a ‘‘dumb drift” into the 
shaft, at a distance of at least 30 or 40 yards above the furnace, s0 as to be out 
of reach of sparks and flame. With a good ventilating furnace an average tem- 
perature of 150° to 160° Fabr., can be obtained in the upcast. Sir Goldsworthy 
Gurney, many years ago, in his endeavors to supersede the ventilating furnaces 
by his project of a steam-jet, raised several objections to the action of a fur- 
nace. For example, there was what he called the invisible brattice, and this can 
be observed in an ordinary kitchen fire, where if the chimney be too large, or 
the fire not properly proportioned to it, there will be a tendency for the air to 
steal down the sides, and thus to check the heating of the shaft. Then he made 
a great deal of the furnace paradox, that you cannot readily get more than a cer- 
tuin effect out of a given furnace. Within certain limits there is a good deal in 
this argument ; for instarce, if you have a certain area of fire-bars burning a 
certain quantity of coal, beyond a certain point doubling the fuel will not give 
vou double the effect; you will require considerably more than double the 
amount of coal to give you a double effect. But this can be very readily over- 
come, as by putting in asecond furnace, or by having a larger area ; or you may 
have a large compound furnace, as the one at Hetton Colliery, 26 ft. long. This 
furnace, introduced by Mr. Daglish, bas a door at one extremity, which can be 
opened partially or fuily, or closed entirely, according to the requirements of the 
teed ; the air may be supplied by any of the methods mentioned above. At the 
side of the furnace are a number of doors at which the men will usually be occu- 
pied. The advantage of this great length of fire-bars is this, that under ordi- 
nary circumstances you may require only a moderate amount to be covered with 
fire, but if dangerous weather comes on, if the barometer and thermometer indi- 
cate the approach of weather in which the evolution of the gas is more liable, or 
if on examming the works you find a quantity of gas present, yon give orders at 
once for the fire to be increased, and this can be done toa very great extent by 
using more of the space afforded by the bars. Aud, again, with a small furnace, 
whenever it is necessary to clean it out the ventilation will necessaiily be con- 
siderably checked, whereas with a long furnace you have only to rake the fire to 
another part while the first is being cleaned. The advantages connected with 
these large compound furnaces have caused several to be erected of late years ; 
thus there is one in the Monkwearmouth Colliery 12 ft. square, and another 
large one has been erected in the mine in North Wales belonging to the British 
Iron Company. This latter has a width of Io ft., the girder has a height of 1 ft., 
with 3 ft. below and 6 ft. above it, making the total height of the arch Io ft. 
Besides the arch over the bars there is a small arch on each side, which runs 
round the furnace to the shaft, and then over the whole is a large arch of nearly 
27 ft. across. The length of the bars is 16 ft., divided into four sets. The tur- 
nace is intended to be fed from each extremity, and in this case, as it ought to 
be in many cases, the furnace is fed with fresh air, “scale” ot air equal to 
30,000 tt. per minute being provided for the purpose. By the combustion of a 
suitable qnantity of coal in this furnace a circulation equal to 220,000 cubic feet 
is obtained. 
S.r Goldsworthy Gurney, besides stating these objections to the common fur- 
nace, proposed that it should be superseded by the use of a steam jet, and he 
persuaded some gentlemen of both Houses of Parliament that this change would 
be so advantageous that it was endeavored to make it compulsory to abandon 
the furnace and introduce the steam-jet. In the northern districts, however, 
many careful experiments were made, which resulted in showing that the steam- 
jet could not be employed except under peculiar circumstances, and with the 
combustion of an enormous quantity of fuel. There is no doubt that by a pro- 
perly constructed furnace you get larger volumes of ventilating air than by any 
other method whatever. A pipe was carried and turned down the shatt, ending 
in a jet of 14 in. to 1g in. diameter, and steam of high pressure was supplied, 
this tending to force the air down the shaft ; at the other shaft a pipe was carried 
to the bottom, and the jet turned upwards, the steam thus tending to carry up 
the sir with it, the jets acting as it were the part of pistons. A number of jets 
were employed instead of one where a greater effect was desired. In the experi- 
ments carried on in the North (which the lecturer had seen himself) showed that 
the quantity of air which could be got to pass into the upcast by any variation of 
the steam jet was very far surpassed by a furnace after it had been lighted for 
one houronly. Moreover, with the steam jet, two or three men at the fires could 
not fire fast enough, whereas one man, who is perhaps unfit for laborious work 
in other parts of the mines, may suffice to attend to the ventilating furnace. 
Among other methods of ventilation we may look first at the system of falling 
water. The drops of water falling down a shaft have a more or less mechanical 
action in forcing the air down, and this principle may, under certain circum- 
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stances, come into play most advantageously. For example, in the case of an 
accident or explosion, or under other circumstances, when you cannot get down 
to light the furnace, the pumps may be allowed to run over, and the water to 
fall down the shaft, and by that means a good deal of air may be got down into 
the mine. But this method (the lecturer thought) has never been satisfactorily 
shown to be capable of throwing down a sufficient quantity ofair for ventila- 
tion, and probably there are very few cases in which it would be desirable to adopt 
it. There are two or three methods of using waterfalls for forcing air (besides 
the employment of it to work a fan) which have met with'great application. One 
of these is the trompe of the Pyrenees. The principle is briefly this—a stream 
of water falls throngh a vertical wooden pipe, in the sides of which are a number 
of oblique holes through which the air is drawn in by the falling water. The 
water falls into a barrel or box below, in which is placed a large stene or iron 
sheet to break up the column ; there is an exit for the water in the lower part, 
and the level of the water is always kept above this. In the upper part the air 
collects and can be led off by a pipe from the top to the place where it is re- 
quired. Another method is that of having a pipe laid to the bottom of the shaft, 
a conical piece pointing in the direction of the level there where the air is to be 
condneted ; a jet of water then playing into this conical piece (collected in an 
overflow vessel beyond) will carry the air through with it, and the air will pass 
forward into the level. This has been adopted at some of the Cornish mines, 
- it - not a method which can be used on a large scale.—London Mining 
Journal. 








CLASSIFICATION OF COALS.* 


By Prof. Persifor Frazer, Jr., Philadelphia, 
(Continued from page 277. 


Tanie XII.—Pirrspure Bep, Upper Bencu, Wasnincton County, Pa. 
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“+ Fixed carbon plus volatile combustible matter taken = 100. Other constituents of the coal 
neglected. 


Tasie XIII.—Prrrspurc Bep, Lower Bencu, WasHinnton Co., Pa. 
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* A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at the Wilkes-Barre 


meeting, May, 1877. 
* Fixed carbon + volatileJhydrocarbons = 100, 
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Taste XV.—PittsspurG Bep, Bencu nor StratTep. 
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THE UTAH MINING DISTRICTS.—Ix. 
(Special Correspondence from our Western Office.) 
STOCKTON—DRY CANON— OPHIR. 


These camps were pretty thoroughly described in the ENGINEERING aNnD 
Minixe Journat of July 21, so that I will mention them but briefly for fear of 
repetition. The engineer who surveyed the Utah Western Railroad from Lake 
Point on, ought to have a gold medal for stupidity. His main idea seems to have 
been to get an easy grade at all hazards, and he has succeeded so well that he has 
run the road to ‘‘no-where,” plump into the face of a bill, where the only way 
out is to drive a two-mile tunnel into a lake on the other side. Instead of run- 
ning up to Tooele, and thence by a very easy grade over the divide to Stockton, 
he bas left Tooele (the only settlement at all between Lake Point and Stockton) 
three miles to the eastward, and gone along through the sage brush to the above- 
mentioned hill. He is probably a great admirer of the straight line, whereas 
the stockholders may ultimately look very crookedly at the expense account. 

It is dull at Stockton, and the mines are doing very little. The same old 
trouble, depression in lead, is largely the cause. Bad 

The Silver King No. 1, Silver King No. 2, Reno, First National, Legal Tender, 
Southport, Musquetine, etc. etc., are not working. ; ; 

The Merwin, Pierson, War Eagle, and Great Basin are working a small force 
each, the Merwin employing 9 men, and the others two each. The Merwin is 
down 110 feet, and looks quite promising, with a fair seam of ore all the way 
down and a goodly body at the bottom. The ore is a good quality of carbonate 





* Fixed carbon + volatile hydrocarbons = 100. 


| of lead and galena, carrying some 15 oz. silver, and running about 50 per cent. 
lead. The yield at present is 2 tons and upwards per day. 

Timber hereabouts is pretty scarce. Stockton makes a very pleasant winter 
camp on account of its low altitude and freedom from snow and excessive cold. 

Half a mile westward from town is located the Waterman Smelter. It was 
burned down in May last. but has been rebuilt in a most substantial manner, 
and will be in full blast shortly. Two stacks of 35 to 40 tons capacity each, a 
new dust and fume condensing apparatus of Mr. Wm, Ayres’s (manager) own in- 
vention, two engines, two air fans, etc. etc., constitute the plant. The buildings 
are sided and roofed with tin instead of lumber, which renders them almost 
entirely fire-proof. i 

Two miles southwest of Stockton, at Rush Lake, is located the Chicago Smelter. 
If lead were at a respectable figure, these two smelting establishments would 
have all the ore they could attend to from the mines around Stockton, Dry 
Cafion, and Ophir. 

Dry Cafion is the liveliest camp of the three at present, and even there they 
ure not doing very much. Some of the best mines are having trouble with liti- 
gation, the Queen of lhe Hills being under injunction, ete. 

The mines that are working to any mentionable extent are the Herschel and 
Occident, Queen of the Hills, Mono, Deseret, and Hidden Treasure. The two first 
are at loggerheads, and neither is doing much. The Mono is the famous mine 
of the camp, having yielded at times most wonderfully. A small force is being 
employed just now, putting the main incline shaft in good shape, with heavy 
timbers, etc., preparatory to deeper working. 

The Deseret is working only 4 men, making air connections, etc., and debating 
whether or not to erect hoisting works this fall, in view of the depressed ore 
market. 

The Hidden Treasure is doing the bulk of the ore producing at Dry Cafion this 
summer. The ore is of a most desirable quality, and occurs in large bodies. 
Thirty tons daily is the average output, with a force of 75 men. A tramway has 
iately been completed from the mine down to Jacob City, a distance of 1,200 
feet, which greatly facilitates the shipping of the ore to the smelters. Ophir is 
very dull, there being but few men in the camp, and hardly a mine thereabouts 
worked to any extent whatever. 

The Buck Horn is working some 6 men, and producing 40 to 50 tons monthly. 
The Lily Rose is also doing a little, working 4 men, and shipping from 20 to 25 
tons monthly. Beyond these only prospecting and gophering is going on. 
Lyon Hill is very quiet. 

The best mine of the district, so far as developed, is the Miner's Delight, and 
it has caved badly within a short time, so that it is dangerous to enter; bad 
timbering is doubtless the cause. 

The mines of these different camps are good enough if carefully and legiti- 
mately handled, but I must say, frankly, that the greatest curse of this 
part of the country is blackmail. There is a set of cancerous rascals 
hereabouts who do nothing else but lay around and watch and wait for an 
opportunity to pounce upon almost every legitimate mining enterprise that is 
undertaken, causing purchasers no end of trouble, vexation, and annoyance in 
their rascally endeavors to obtain hush money or be ‘‘ bought out.” These com- 
munities ought to be able to discern that every case of blackmail keeps away 
twenty-five capitalists, who might be glad to invest'their surplus funds provided 
they could get some assurance that as soon as they had gotten fairly under way 
and spent $10,000 in a plant, they would not be obliged to spend $5,000 
more defending some infernal, lying, dishonest, tramped up claim to defraud 
and cheat them out of their money and their property. 

A case in point is that of the California Boy. Eastern parties came in and 
bought the property in good faith, intending to work it legitimately. At the 
very start a fellow by the name of Brown blackmailed the sale by threatening 
to ‘* bust it” if he was not paid $1,000. This purse-squeezer was at the same 
time justice of the peace, having been formerly recorder. No sooner was the 
sale effected than another leech, Butler by name, I believe, brought suit against 
the company, claiming to own the California Boy by virtue of a prospect he had 
located previously on the same lode, but which the evidence subsequently 
showed he had forfeited entirely for not having done the legal amount of work, 
and he knew it well too. In court Butler swore that the work had been done, 
and went so far as to produce a receipt to that effect. The man who purported 
to have given thereceipt was put upon the stand and confessed under oath that 
he could not write. In the face of all this evidence the Bench, being no other 
than the same purse-squeezer Brown, rendered a verdict in favorof the leech 
Butler. Of course the case was carried to a higher court at Salt Lake City, 
and Butler, finding he could get no judge to “‘ stand in” with him there, sneaked 
out like acur that be was and let the case go by default for non-appearance. 
But it cost the company considerable money none the less to even prove the 
fellow a liar anda blackmailer, and they naturally became disgusted with min- 
ing, ut least around Ophir. 

Let the blackmailers be kicked out by the honest men, and when a company 
dves attempt to purchase a mine give them some protection and assurance of 
good will, and legitimate mine owners here will have no difficulty in disposing 
of their properties. 

Another cause of the depression, especially at Ophir, is the several failures 
; that have occurred here, some of them of a rather questionable character. The 
miners are promised their wages, and they in turn promise the boarding -house- 
keeper. who in turn promises the grocer and the butcher, and when the bottom 
drops out at the mine several barrels become suddenly empty, and all hands are 
left high and dry. 

The dishonest mine superintendents should be kicked out as well as the 
blackmailers, and with these Ophir, Dry Canon, and Stockton would be among 
the best camps in the Territory. 


STATEMENT OF BULLION AND ORE SHIPPED FROM SALT LAKE CITY, DURING WEEK 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1877. 
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STATEMENT OF BULLION AND ORE SHIPPED FROM SALT LAKE CITY, DURING WEEK 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 29, 1877. 


No. No. Bullion.| Ore. 
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GAS IN LONDON. 


The British Parliament has lately been busied with the legislation demanded 
by the conflicting claims of gas consumers and producers. The debate and the 
proceedings in committee have directed attention to some interesting facts 
respecting the gas companies of London. ; 

At present six corporations furnish all the gas consumed in the British 
metropolis, each controlling a special district. Formerly the companies num- 
bered thirteen, but in recent years seven have disappeared by a process of con- 
solidation. The half dozen which survive possess an aggregate capital of nearly 
sixty million dollars. The dividend which, as a rule, they have shown them- 
selves able to pay is ten per cent., which, by the way, is the maximum allowed 
by law. The seventeen gas factories, which are scattered through all the quar- 
ters of the city, use annually more than a million and a half tons of coal, and 
the amount of gas consumed in London last year was not less than 404,000,000 
of cubic meters. The lighting of the streets alone required upward of 54,000 
burners, and the principal gas pipes, or mains, presented an aggregate length of 
more than two thousand miles. 

The first London gas company was incorporated in 1810, and still exists 
under its original name of the Chartered Gas-light and Coke Company. ‘This 
soon had competitors; in the end, a dozen; but up to 1857 none possessed any 
exclusive privileges, or the monopoly of a particular district. ‘The companies 
were at liberty to sell their gas at any price they chose, and could apportion 
among their shareholders whatever dividend could be earned. They might 
even interrupt their manufacture when they pleased, and leave the consumer iu 
the dark. Moreover, nobody except the customer troubled himself to investi- 
gate the quality of the product fabricated. The competition engendered by this 
state of things had, ot course, some untoward consequences. Several of the 
public streets were traversed by the mains of not less than four companies, one 
of which was always tearing up the road in order to repair pipes or connect with 
private houses. It was difficult for a particular company to distinguish its own 
main, so that not seldom, when it secured a new customer, it would connect his 
house with the pipe of another corporation, and proceed to charge for gas which 
cost it nothing. When a leak occurred, it was impossible to determine, without 
a general upturning of the street, which company’s main was chargeable with 
the fault. The mischiefs of such a system were so obvious to the companies 
themselves that finally, in 1857, they came to an understanding and apportioned 
the business, each reserving to itself a specific quarter, and withdrawing its 
mains from the rest of the city. 

This looked, of course, too much like monopoly to please the British public, 
and such was the agitation in London on the subject that in 1860 a law was 
passed sanctioning the distribution of territory, but imposing considerable obli- 
gations on the companies. It is worth while to mark some details of this meas- 
ure which, with some amendments, is still in force, although, as the present 
movement proves, it is by no means satisfactory to the consumers residing in 
the metropolitan district. In the first place each company is compelled, under 
penalty of a heavy fine, to furnish consumers all the gas the latter may require, 
to supply any resident upon demand, and to extend its pipes through all parts 
of its own district. The maximum price is fixed at $1.10 per 1,000 cubic feet 
for a gas having an illuminating power equal to twelve candles, under certain 
specified conditions as to rate of consumption and sizeof burner. This, we may 
here note, is about one-half the cost of the same product in Paris, and very 
much less, we need scarcely add, than the amount charged in New York. In 
London, moreover, considerable fines are incurred if at any moment the gas fur- 
nished is inferior to the types of purity and illuminating power fixed by statute. 
By the law of 1860 the maximum dividends assignable to shareholders is 10 per 
cent., and should larger profits be made a company is authorized to set ap:rt a 
fraction of the surplus as a reserve fund, but must apply the remainder toward 
the diminution of the price of gas. 

In London, as elsewhere, though with less reason, complaint is made of the 
arrogant conduct of the gas companies. There, however, bills are presented but 
once a quarter, instead of monthly, as in Paris and New York, and the bad debts 
mainly incurred through this delay amount 1n the course of the year to $70,000, 
or nearly half of one per cent. of the whole receipts. The quality of the gas 
made in London is usually good, and several expedients have bezn employed to 
maintain it at the statutory standard. There is, for instince, a special court, of 
which Dr. Tyndall is a member, which decides, in last resorts, questions bearing 
on this point. Moreover, the product supplied by the several companies is 
tested every day at different hours by inspectors appointed either by the Cor- 
poration of the city proper or by the Central Committee of Public Works. Inas- 
much as the latter boards are incessantly quarreling with the companies, we 
may take for granted that the analysis is carefully performed. Whenever the 
illuminating power falls short of the legal standard, or where the gas exhibits 
too great quantities of sulphur or ammonia or the slightest trace of sulphureted 
hydrogen, the companies are liable to fines, which cannot be charged to general 
expense account, but must be deducted from the sums assigned to dividends. 
Nor is it easy to evade this provision, since ull accounts and vouchers must be 
continually open to an inspector nominated by the Board of Trade; and here again 
we may signalize an auspicious fact in the hostility which exists between the latter 
authorities and the gas producers. As regards gas meters, they must be tested 
and approved before serving by officers named by the municipal council. There 
is to be found, besides, in every district, a special inspector, entirely independ- 
ent of the companies, whose duty it is, fora trifling fee, to examine the meter 
belonging to any resident. 





















From the facts cited it is plain that Londoners have far less cause than most 
consumers of gas to inveigh against the purveyors of that article. Nevertheless, 
so strong is the jealousy of monopoly among Englishmen that during the last 
fifteen years the gas companies have been repeatedly subjected to additional re 
strictions. At present the price of gas is even lower than that named above, yet 
a bill was introduced in Parliament last session providing for the purchase of 
vested rights, and the consolidation of the whole gas production in the hands of 
the municipality. There is no doubt that the tendency of public opinion in 
London is in this direction, owing largely to the example of Manchester, where 
the experiment has been tried with great success. There, while gas is cheaper 
than in the metropolis, the profits have already defrayed in large part the cost 
of construction and installation.—N. Y. Sun. 


MINING NEWS. 
NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA. 


The Manhattan Company’s shipments of bullion for the month of September 
amounted to $118,492.35. 

The Arizona Mine shipped during the same time $23,000. 

Reports from the Jackrabbit Mine, near Royal City, (Nev.) indicate the dis- 
covery of a very large body of rich ore. The district is not over two hours’ ride 
from Pioche. 

A pocket of exceedingly rich silver ore has been encountered in the Mazeppa 
Mine, Pioche. 

The Raymond & Ely maintains a steady yield, and continues a good appear- 
ance in the lower levels. There is, however, nothing very remarkable as yet in 
the mine. 

The Alps Company is running full force and full time, and is turning out from 
its mine plenty of good ore. 

The Rye Patch Mining Company has determined to put up a large amount of 
new machinery at its mine and mill, and, though the expense will be large, divi- 
dends will be continued us usual. The appearance of the mine fully warrants 
these expenditures. 

Recent assays from ore taken from the vein recently cut in the bottom drift of 
the King Mine, give values ranging from $200 to $400 per ton. 

In the Ruby Range, between White River and Elko Counties, some mica de- 
posits are being worked with very encouraging results. Some Boston people 
have taken hold, and it is believed that they can be made very profitable. The 
mineral occurs large enough to furnish 6x8 sheets. 

The De Frees Mine, at Tuscarora, made its first shipment of bullion, valued 
at $1,300, on October 9. 

At the close of the first fiscal year of the existence of the Grand Prize Mine, 
at Tuscarora, a most gratifying report was submitted by the president of the 
company. The total bullion produced was valued at $546,585.93. Out of this 
sum the following payments have been made: 


SPAREN ENR AUN ony ins's'e ps nine acsavciiasee¥esssenc snes $55,460 50 
REINER oc cesiiawbese emer css ~ce nse esseadssesc 6,263 uo 
Erection of mills, hoisting works, etc. ..................2- 222,502 56 
PONE: KES v ick nan sve kobe sro nears 96 na bewske~sec0aes 8.558 39 
Working expenses, mines and mill............... 0.20000 145,944 44 
PCM MGC c or uwse ost Sabb eo eevee eases Seee meanness 100,000 00 
SOREN MARIS ou nnn cis sine nes ness oan nssaunenibassie sions $6 7,857 03 








ae $546,585 93 
The cost of mining and milling the ore extracted has been $22.49 per ton 
Above the third level 1,400 tons of ore are in the stopes. The ore has averaged 
$78 per ton. 
ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


The Risdon Iron Works of San Francisco are building a mill for the Hackberry 
mine, Mohair Co., and another for the Queen mine, both in Arizona. The ma- 
terial for the 20-stamp mill of the McCracken Company has left the Colorado 
River and is on its way to the mine. 

A $10,000,000 stock company has been organized in California to work placer 
ground in the Gila Valley. 

The owners of the Peck mine have organized themselves into a ten million 
dollar company to work that vein and a number of others in Bradshaw district. 


MONTANA, 


At the Alice Mine, Butte, the steam hoisting works are now up and working. 
The shaft is 160 feet deep, and is being pushed downward steadily. Regarding 
this very promising mine, and the two equally good adjacent properties, the La 
Plata and Lexington, which three lodes will themselves alone make a fine cam p 
of Butte, we clip the following from the Miner : 

‘*A trestle-work, running from the mine to the mill, is already built, and is to 
be housed over as a protection from snow during the winter. Upon this trestle- 
work cars will be ran from the shaft and the ore dumped directly into the ore- 
room of the mill. Thence it will spread over the drying floor until sufficiently 
dried, and from there it will be — through the ponderous jaws of a Blake 
crusher, and fed to the 15-stamp battery, by which the task of crushing will be 
completed. 

‘«The mine is now provided with two Knowles pumps, one No. 4, the other 
No. 7. ‘The No. 4 is now in operation. When steam was turned on for te first 
time, the water in the shaft was lowered 16 feet in six hours. It is the intention 
of the managers to employ the No. 4 pump until a depth of 200 feet is reached, 
when the larger one will be put in and the sinking continued. The shaft is now 
140 feet deep, and the work of driving it deeper is to begin immediately. 

‘Messrs. McMinn, McNamee &,Gohl have completed the large whim house 
that they have for some time been erecting over their shaft on the Fraction claim, 
Rainbow lode, and the double whim inside is in running order. Six men, three 
on a shift, will be put on soon, and the work of sinking resumed. 

‘*At the western shaft of the Lexington, the foundation for the whim is nearly 
ready. The whim is already made, and will be put up as soon as the timber 
cribbing, by means of which a level foundation is prepared on the hillside, is 
completed.” 

THE BLACK HILLS. 


The Indicator of the 17th inst. says: ‘* The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
is about .o build a branch to connect with the Black Hills country, the resources 
of that locality having demonstrated the necessity of such a road. In the Dead- 
wood district there are three hundred and thirty-five stamps now running, with 
sixty-five more on the ground and being put up, and one bundred and sixty-five 
more known to be en route. This makes a total of 565 stamps provided for, and 
there will within twelve months be 2,000 stamps 1unning within eight miles of 
Deedwood. But putting the number at 1,000, and their product on ore at $15 
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per ton, each stamp crushing 1/4 tons per day would be $22,500 per day, or 
$6,750,000 per year of 300 working days. Adding to this the placer yield, esti- 
mated at $2,000,000, and the yield for 1878 would be $8,750,000. Silver is not 
included in this estimate, the prospective product of which will be ‘ considerable, 
if not more.’ It is stated that a narrow-gauge railroad has been organized to 
build from Deadwood to Central City, with branches up Blacktail, Bobtail, 
Hidden Treasure, Saw Pit, and Poor Man’s gulches.” 

Black Hills Finances.—Regarding the business of the Black Hills country, the 
commercial agency of the Mckillop & Sprague Company says : 

“Thecountry known to contain valuable deposits is comparatively small. Opera- 
tions thus far have been confined to a district, the radius of which does not ex- 
ceed 15 miles from Deadwood. Many quartz mills are already in successful 
operation, and others in process of erection. The ore easily yields a fair return. 
The mines are rich and fast being developed. The country is destined to have a 
rapid and substantial growth. Evidences of wealth are already accumulating, 
yet there is apparently an inadequate circulation of money to hold business on 
a cash basis. Our traders have been compelled to extend credits, and at the 
present time collections are impossible ; hence their ability to meet their own 
obligations to the wholesale trade is seriously doubted. Stocks are generally 
too large ; in some cases are ample for one or two years’ trade on the basis of 
past sales, and, altogether, the commercial outlook is cloudy. The dangers of 
wholesale credits in new mining regions are here clearly illustrated. Not only is 
the record of many of those engaged in business a matter difficult to ascertain, 
but the influences which here surround men of respectable antecedents is de- 
moralizing in the extreme. Deadwood is compactly built, with frame stores on 
narrow streets, and no insurance is possible. The losses in case of fire would 
inevitably be total. The enforcement of collections is one great difficulty, for, 
in addition to the absolute exemption of the homestead without respect to value, 
and ordinary household goods, the statute exempts from seizure and sale on 
execution for debt money, goods, chattels, or merchandise to the value of $1,500, 
and virtually renders the average small tradesman able to bid his creditors de- 
fiance. The District Court holds but two sessions in each year. There is, how- 
ever, a Justice Court having jurisdiction in cases where not exceeding $100 is 
involved. The attachment law affords a meager remedy, as a writ cannot be 
issued except upon affidavit that the debtor is about to abscond, or has absconded 
from the Territory, taking with him his family, or is secreting or disposing, or 
has secreted or disposed, of his property with intent to hinder and defraud. In 
such cases wholesale merchants must arrange with responsible parties to go on 
bonds and for the preliminary costs which are necessarily paid in advance.” 

Tue Nova Scotia Coat Trapse.—The Halifax Chronicle of the 12th inst. says: 
‘‘The cost of coal this season rules unusually low. It is not every autumn, 
with the prospect of a long winter before them, that the people of Halifax can 
purchase their supply of genuine ‘old Sydney ’ at five and a quarter dollars per 
chaldron. Either from neglect or otherwise householders in many cases have, 
up to the present rather late period in the season, failed to lay in the usual supply 
for the ensuing winter and spring. ‘This is proven by the sworn city measurers’ 
receipts per capita. As the price paid the measurer is twelve and a half cents 
per chaldron, it will readily be seen that the usual supply is still short by several 
thousand chaldrons.” 

Tue Iron Mines or Utan.—The Stock Report of the 5th inst. says: ‘“‘ From 
private correspondence we have some interesting information relating to the 
interests known as Noon’s iron mines, situated in Tintic mining district, 
Utah. The mines are nine miles from a station on the Utah Southern Rail- 
road, and this station is sixty-nine miles south of Salt Lake City.” 

‘¢ Smelting works have been erected near by for smelting lead ores, which are 
not, however, plentiful in that district. The works are therefore generally idle. 
The iron ores are black and brown hematites, carrying from 40 to 60 per cent. 
metallic iron. They are now used for fluxing lead ores, and have completely 
supplanted and driven out of the market the Wyoming iron ores, formerly im- 
ported for the lead smelters in large quantities as flux. The mines are the Vul- 
ture, Raven, Vulcan, and Tubal Cain, 1,500 feet each, all near each other. 

‘*The Vulture shows immense bodies of good iron ore, well suited for mal- 
leable iron. Noon Bros. have shipped about 2,000 tons for flux at intervals 
during the past two or three years. The amount of ore now in sight is very 
large. In the whole group of mines there are doubtless hundreds or thousands 
of tons, judging from what is in sight and developments so far made. 

‘The San Pete coal mines and coke furnaces are distant from the railroad 
about 40 miles, but a narrow gauge railroad is already in course of construc- 
tion. The coal and coke are of first-class quality. Charcoal can be got in the 
neighborhood of the mine at low figures. ‘There is manganese in the neighbor- 
hood in some of the ores, which would make good steel ores. Soft iron could be 
produced from most of the ores. Labor and building material are cheap and 
plentiful. There are some iron works being put up, 150 miles north, by Eastern 
parties.” 

THE MISSOURI LEAD MINES. 

The Granby Miner of the 13th inst. says: ‘‘ Mining continues this week with 
increased activity, and the number of miners in Granby now, without a good or 
fair prospect, is less than at any time for the past three years. We do not mean 
that the mines are paying better now than ever before, but that necessity has 
driven away many miners, and that those remaining have better opportunities 
for good locations. One feature is not flattering, and that is the almost literal 
strictness with which prospecting is confined to section 6. Very little work is 
being done in this district outside the section, except upon the Company’s land 
on section 12, and there the activity is not nearly as great as it was a year ago. 

‘* Prospecting, which was so encouraging three or four months ago in the 
Neosho Mines, is almost entirely suspended, and this is the case with nearly all 
the new mining localities that promised so well last spring and summer, in 
different parts of Newton County. 

‘Weare glad to see our miners dispensing as far as possible with much 
machinery. The low prices of mineral and jack render the most rigid economy 
necessary. 

‘The miners seem to fully comprehend the situation, and are now putting in 
better time and harder licks than they have before for years, and the result is 
beginning to show at the dump piles. 

‘Patterson Hollow is a new mining locality, on the west side of the Neosho 
Road. On the east side of this hollow Silas Crane and the Waughtel boys have 
a splendid jack prospect, and have now on hand 15 to 20 loads of jack. They 
can easily turn in 20 to 25 tons per week. 

‘The ground in this locality is all fresh. No work has been done upon it 
until February last, and its future is very promising. 

_ “Jones & Bally, who have been working a good zinc prospect for some time, 
just below Patterson, are now sinking near the head of their lead. Their 
shaft is down about 70 feet, has already cut through two fair leads of jack, and 


is now entering the lower and greater lead. Six feet more will let them through. 
They have also excellent indications of mineral. 


| Grand Lake, which are now only worked to a very small extent, owin 








‘In the Hinton mines, within an area of two or three acres, about a dozen 
shafts are being worked, the most of which are supplied with good hoisting ma- 
chines, and all yielding more or less mineral, while several, if worked to their 
full capacity, would easily yield from 30,000 to 40,000 lb. each. An abundance 
of water for washing purposes is furnished by a neighboring pump, and conveyed 
directly to the shafts along a series of troughs. 

‘‘The Broadway mines are still producing well, and could be made to yield 
much better. Messrs. Ferguson, Carson, Allen, and Higgeson, of these mines, 
are taking out from 30,000 to 40,000 lb. per week, while the yield of some others 
will not fall far below these figures. 

‘‘One advantage our Southwest Missouri mines present over those of any 
other,country is that a class of men, half miners, half farmers, make it profitable 
to ply both vocations. In the spring and summer they can raise and secure a 
crop, and when the falland winter sets in, they can go to the mines and put in 
a good winter’s work to advantage at the most profitable season for mining. 
For this reason alone, Southwest Missouri mines will slways be wcrked to profit. 
By reason of facility to market, richness, and the division of labor we have 
mentioned, the lead and zinc mines will continue to be worked. 

‘Ata recent meeting of about 300 miners at Granby, a petition to the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company was adopted, requesting the company 
to reduce the freight on lead and zinc ore to St. Louis. It appears that the rate 
on zinc ore is now eight dollars per ton, and on pig lead about the same figure. 
This rate bears heavily on miners. The low pzice of ores (fourteen dollars per 
thousand on mineral, and seven dollars per ton on jack—the former only a little 
more than half the usual price paid heretofore, and the latter about half the price 
paid in Joplin), has made no difference in the price of freight rates.” 

The Joplin News says that ‘‘it is stated that there is no market for lead in St. 
Louis, at even four cents, and that a St. Louis lead commission dealer recently 
returned from New York, and that he failed to effect any sales even at four 
cents.” At four cents in New York it would be equivalent to about three and a 
half cents in St. Louis. Neutral mineral is now seiling at nineteen‘dollars per 
thousand in Joplin. 

The West Joplin Lead and Zinc Company has about 400,000 lb. of mineral 
on hand, and is running its furnaces to their full capacity. 

The Joplin Railroad Company is now sending out from their coal-fields about 
forty car loads of coal per day. The company is increasing its mining facili- 
ties, and will soon increase its turn-out to 75 or 100 tons per day. 

The large pump that drains the Pitcher Minesin Joplin was destroyed by 
fire, recently. It is not known whether the fire was accidental or the work of 
an incendiary. The pump was drawing water from a depth of 180 feet. About 
100 miners worked in the diggings drained by this pump. They are now thrown 
hte employment. It is believed the pump will be again in operation within 

O days. 


Tue Vireri1a Leap Mrnes.—The Granby Miner says: ‘‘ Lead has been mined 
and smelted for more than one hundred years at the Wythe Union Lead Works, 
Wythe County, Va., and this altogether out of surface ores, ranging in no in- 
stance at a greater depth than 40 or 50 feet, and only this year has the work been 
driven below into the fine sulphurets, that appear inexhaustible. Inconnection 
with this lead oreare found masses of zinc ore, which have paid mining expenses 
and a transportation rate of $30 per ton to Trenton, N. J. Capitalists are now 
considering the profits that must accrue by reducing this ore at the mines. It is 
certainly astonishing that such shrewd capitalists as now carry on the New Jersey 
reducing works have not long ago established their works at these mines, and 
it is equally surprising that the equally shrewd gentlemen who carry on the 
reducing works at Carondelet for the Missouri mines, and transport crude ore by 
rail, at an actual expense of $16 per ton (including the dirt and rock shipped 
with the ore), have not established great reducing works in Southwest Missouri. 
Only by so doing can the actual wealth of these mines be utilized.” 


NOTES. 


MEASUREMENT OF WATER SUSPENDED IN STEAM.—P. Gazzi, in view of the dif- 
ficulties introduced into calculations of boiler efficiency by foaming or other me- 
chanical suspension of vapor, has described an apparatus for determining the 
degree of humidity, as well as for finding the density, either of saturated or of 
dry steam, at high pressures. His invention was suggested, in part, by the recent 
investigations of Hirn, Leloutre, and Hallauer.—Il Politecnico. 


PULSATION AND VIBRATION.—C. A. Bjerknes finds that ‘‘simultaneeus and 
synchronous vibrations manifest mean forces of the second, third, and fourth de- 
grees; and for these new apparent forces the principle of equality between action 
and reaction subsists, while they also show a great resemblance to the forces of 
nature. Thus two spheres, having concordant pulsations, attract each other in- 
versely as the square of the distance: they repel each other according to the same 
law if their pulsations are opposed.”—Comptes Rendus. 


Prices OF IRON AND STEEL RAILS IN GERMANY.—The Berlin Borsen Zeitung 
publishes the following table of prices for Bessemer and iron rails respectively at 
the times stated during the past four years : 


Bessemer rails. Iron rails. 
Marks Marks 

. per kilog. per kilog. 
1873 Beginning of the VEAL... eee cece cree een cece 41°67 35.80 
— me - Gi caseenewad aenee rendu 39°31 33°63 
Me fe)” On aa lcnacpommaneesanuas 35°42 27°12 
1874 Beginning ‘“ Ot guawe tellin Te saa enVeenees 35°60 28°76 
Middle " Oe cisawaew a casement icae 29°85 19°37 
End * OO. LA eran aisiale ad aaeuad 26°31 18°32 
1875 Beginning ‘ OP ageanvanecaedaaentas 26°14 18°92 
a a > wasaes: Hedevemanetaaeaeed 21°30 17°41 
| Te aa oor err oer 19.53 17°50 
1876 Beginning ‘“ OP gnadesddelas hase kentat 1S a 
NG BP 2 Me sa a eMedieas 16°93 1500 
End = isa dae eucdnarneneadecae 17°75 16°93 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEw BRUNSWICK.—The proposed route of this road is 
from Frederickton, N. B., north by east tothe head of Grand Lake, about 40 miles 
and thence in nearly the same direction to the Inter-colonial at Weldford on the 
Richibucto, about 50 miles further, with a branch from the head of Grand Lake, 
southward to the Inter-colonial at Norton, 33 miles from St. John. The road is to 
be of 3 feet 6 in. gauge, the same asthe New Brunswick road, and will opena large 
section of fertile country, besides furnishing transportation to the coal beds about 
to the 
difficulty of getting the coal to market. A change of location is now advocated 
with many arguments in its favor. It is, instead of running to Weldford, to build 
from Grand Lake northeast to the junction of the Carin and Miramichi rivers, 
about 50 miles, and thence down the Miramichi some 28 miles to the Inter-colonial, 
from which road a branch extends to Chatham, near the mouth of the river. It 
is also proposed to extend the Norton branch to St. John, in order to secure better 
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shipping facilities for coal, and to avoid the necessity for trans-shipment at Norton, 
and also to complete a rail connection between St. John and the New Brunswick | 
road without change of gauge. The Grand Lake coal is of excellent quality, and | 
it is thought that a large coal business with shipping can be done on the Miramichi, | 
as well as St. John. 


THE CANADIAN TRADE IN PHOSPHATE OF LimeE.—The Monetary Times of the 
12th inst. says: “It is stated that the quantity of phosphate of lime or apatite ex- 
ported from Canada this year will reach 4,500 tons, the value of which in the port 
of Montreal is close upon $70,000. The trade in this valuable mineral is steadily 
growing. A shipload of it has been sent this year to Hamburg, and its price on 
the surface is likewise upon the increase. Not only have rich deposits of it been 
lately found on lands in Templeton and elsewhere on the Ottawa, and purchased 
with a view to its development, but it is said that farmers on the Rideau are doing 
a good deal at mining it on their own lands. More than half the quantity we have 
named above has been shipped from the latter district. The Montreal Herald is 
authority for the statement that buyers of the article from England and Germany 
are now in the Montreal market, se. a are ready to contract for the mineral, and 
pay cash upon delivery. It is treated in very large quantity in Hamburg, where 
about 270,000 tons of guano and apatite were last year imported, the latter being 
converted to superphosphate. The supplies of apatite have come largely from | 
Norway, and from the West India Islands, though we believe a variety of the 
phosphate has been found in parts of Saxony. Its chemical effect upon land ren- 
ders it an excellent manure, and while it is well to cultivate an oe trade in so 
valuable a substance, it is important that Canadian farmers should not neglect to 
use what foreigners appear so anxious to get.” 


PURCHASE OF THE EMPIRE TRANSPORTATION COMPANY BY THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
RAILROAD CoMPANY.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Empire Transpor- | 
tation Company, at Philadelphia, on the 17th inst., the company unanimously 
ratified the sale of its property to the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Standard Oil 
Company, and various prominent oil men, and at midnight its business ceased and 
passed into the hands of the various purchasers. The Transportation Company 
only remains in existence long enough to wind up its affairs, which will be done | 
some time during the winter. It received for the property sold $4,596,458.34, of 
which $2,496,458.34 was in cash and $2,100,000 in bonds. It still possesses other 
property, consisting of a large amount of oil, open accounts, etc., which are either 
to be sold or taken on appraised valuations by the various parties purchasing its | 
effects, and which will realize a considerable additional sum. _ By this sale there 
passes into the possession of the Standard Oil Company and various oi] men all the | 
interests the Empire Company had in transporting by pipe, storing and refining 
oil, including its interests in the Sone & Fleming Manufacturing Company, the 
Philadelphia Refining Company, the Empire Pipe Line Company, and the Olean 
Petroleum Company, for which $1,196,458 in cash is paid. All the rest of the Empire 
Company’s property, including its cars, piers, storehouses, etc., and everything 
pertaining to transportation, excepting its line of lake steamers, passes into the 
possession of the Pennsylvania Railroad. who pay for it $3,000,000 in Car Trust 
and other bonds, secured on the property sold, $2,100,000 of which go to the Em- 
pire Company and $900,000 to the Standard Oil Company, who accept these bonds 
for an equal amount of cash which they yesterday paid the Empire Company. 
The $co0,cco bonds given the Standard Oil Company cover the oil tank cars and 
other appliances for oil transportation, the trust being held by the Pennsylvania 
Company for insurances, ete. $1,650,000 of the bonds given the Empire Company 
cover the cars to be acquired by the Pennsylvania Railroad, the trust being held 
by the Philadelphia Trust Company, and provision being made for a sinking fund 
by which ten per cent. of this debt shall be paid off annually. The remaining 
$450,0c0 is in railway mortgage bonds, at 6 per cent. gold, and is the price paid by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for the wharves, piers, etc., which are quite valuable, 
especially at New York. The lake line of steamers, known as the Erieand Western 
Transportation Company, is to have its stock divided pro rata among the Empire 
Company’s habnaldors, one share being given to the holder of every two of the 
latter company. When the Empire Transportation Company pays off its debts and 
divides up its assets, which it will now proceed to do as soon as possible, the 


| smelters. 





President hopes to divide for each share $25 in stock of the Erie and Western 
Transportation Company, £25 in the bonds above described, and at least $12 in 
cash, though the latter may be as high as $20 per share. The Empire Company 
during the last year of its existence earned $2,577,265 frcm its transportation 
business, and it will pay also the usual dividend next January, out of its net earn- 
ings anterior to the sale, of 214 per cent. The meeting was entirely harmonious, 
no objection being made to the proposed sale and winding up of business, which 
was unanimously ratified. During the twelve years of the company’s existence its 
revenues have been over $101,000,0co, The sale will put the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company in possession of nearly 5,coo cars of compromise gauge, suitable 
for any road of customary width of track, including box, rock, and tank cars, 
capacious depots and piers, two refineries, and about 520 miles of sr lines, all 
in active operation, each line being equipped with a private telegraph line. 


DEPRESSED CONDITION OF BELGIAN TRADE.—The Interets’ materiels justifies 
the somber views it takes of trade ii Belgium. It does not, says its editor, keep 
correspondents in its pay, but it goes about itself, week in, week out, seeking what 
it shall find for its readers.to devour, visiting now works at Liege, now those at 
Charleroi, and interviews managers every where, who all, with one accord, declare 
that the crisis continues, and that the end of it cannot be seen because it is not yet 
in sight. This same paper analyzes the prices contained in recently-submitted 
tenders in support of its appreciations, and finds the latter amply justified. On 
September 5, for instance, tenders were let for 2,978 tons of longitudinal rails, 
destined for 50 kilometers of Hilfway. The Societe de la Providence tendered at 
rates the average of which was £5 15s., taking old rails to half the value at £3 4s. 
per ton. The Societe de Sclessin tendered £5 15s. 4d., without the old rails, or £6 
4s., taking half in old rails. The Cockerill, Acoz, and Couillet companies tendered 
as well. Going back to the prices tendered, and taken in September and October 
of last year, we find that the Providence Company asked £6 12s. for the first lot 
of Hilf sleepers, and has, therefore, lowered its rates by 13 per cent. withina 
twelvemonth. Possibly, however, the company which is the holder of the Hilf 

atents contents itself with the royalty, the payment of which it wishes to insure 

xy insuring the manufacture of the patented article. The prices got for the steel 
rails, for this line, are equally disconcerting. For 2,865 tons of rails delivered at 
Malines, a German firm, the Ruhrort Steel Works, tender £6 12s., making £5 17s. 
&d. at the works—a price we never heard of before. The tender of the Angleur 
Steel Works was £6 15s. 9d., that of the Cockerill Works the same, that of Sclessin 
£7 5s. 74. The Ruhrort works wish for payment in money, and will not accept an 
increase of the order; it is likely, therefore, to go to Angleur. The IJnterets 
materiels notices that Germans tendering to their own government for steel rails, 
rarely tender at less than £8 per ton, while they lower prices by 15 or 20 per cent. 
when they come abroad, and advises them to reverse their proceedings, trimming 
them in a more patriotic fashion. Itis also pointed out that the East Indian Rail- 
way Company is likely shortly to ask for fifty locomotives, for a share in which 
the countrymen of the editor are urged to compete. The liberality which made 
a Relgian gentleman the official of an English association is evidently not thrown 
away. There was tried at Liege recently a steam-car on Vaessen’s system. It is 
reported to do its work perfectly well, to make no noise, and to be unattended hy 
either steam or smoke. It has externally the appearance of a car, and shows no 
part of the machinery. The boiler is tubular; the exhaust steam is fractionated 
into thirds, one of which goes into the draught, another into the smoke-box, where 
it absorbs the smoke and sparks, and isdriven off by the heat, the remainder being 
condensed and fed back into the boiler. Industrial shares are still heavy in the 
market, even zinc shares are neglected. A report on the industrial condition of 
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Hainault has been published by M. Laguesse, and some of his statements have 
attracted attention. The number of colliery servants employed in 1876 was 1,582 
less than the number employed in 1875. The average annual earnings have dimi- 
nished by £515s. per man. But theaverage annual effect per man has diminished 
likewise, both above ground and underground. M. Laguesse goes on to show that 
variations in the productive force of the workman do not depend merely on the 
perfection of the help given to him, but to a large degree on his own will and his 
own calculations—that he does, in fact, without being prompted by Mr. McDonald, 
regulate the rate of his pick by the conditions of the market. When rates are 


rising he does not fear to exert himself, being assured beforehand that his wages 


will not be tampered with; but if business slackens his operations do so too, for 
fear to see a < of reduction adopted. We thus see the useful effect per man 
rise in 1866, fall, rise at the busy period of the end of 1869 and the beginning of 
1870, fall in 1870 and 1871, to attain a maximum in 1873, and decline afterwards. 
In the Province of Liege the output went down from 3,551,781 tons in 1875 to 
3,367,943 tons in 1876, the average selling ‘price falling from 11s. 4%4d. to tos. 4d., 
while profits sank from £129,016 to £10,500, The number of workmen declined 
from 26,429 to 25,723, and the amount paid in wages from £1,186,244 to £1,065,012. 
The returns for the first half year of 1877 prove that the lowest point in prices had 
not been touched at the end of June, 1877. The pig-making of the province at 
1876 was seriously interfered with by Luxembourg makers, who, with the advan- 
tage of ores close in hand, can sell pig for puddling at 36s., taken at the works; 
both the rivals, however, being beaten in foundry pig by Scotch and English 

Iron fell below the low rates of 1870, while for many uses steel came in 
to replace it. The suggestion is made to ask the state to contract for large sup- 
plies at rates which are certain to be low, and pay in treasury, bonds which would 


| probably be sold by the buyers at a profit.—Jron. 


INDEX OF CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE. 
EXCHANGES. 


{In this department will be given abstracts of the more important original articles 
contained in current technical periodicals at home and abroad.] 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to assist in making the reviews 
of current technical periodicals : 
JOHN RANDOLPH, Mining Engineer, New York. 
Prof. TROWBRIDGE, School of Mines, Columbia College, New York. 
Prof.H.S.Munror, ‘“ a ee és rs 24 
Prof. T. EGLEsTon, 5 
ARTHUR F. WENDT, Mining Engineer, New York. 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, Yale Scientific School, New Haven, Connecticut. 
FRANKLIN GURTERMAN, Mining Engineer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Prof. P. de P. Ricketts, Ph.D.. School of Mines, New York. 
Prof. F. C. FUERTEs, Cornell University, New York. 


“ “ “ “ec “ 


Annales des ponts et chaussees, Paris, July, 1877.—On the construction of the 
bridge over the Mississippi, at St. Louis, by M. Lavoinne. (This article occupies 
68 pages, and is fully illustrated ; it is the best systematized history of the com- 
putation, design, erection, and opening of this great arch with which we are 
acquainted with)....The improvement of the traction on the canals of the State 
of New York, by M. Lavoinne, (26 pages, giving a report of the competitive 
trials made in 1872-3, with a discussion of the different boats and methods of 
navigation proposed)....Influence of the position of the tie rods on the resistance 
of circular arches, by Prof. E. Brune, (shows that a marked saving in material 
will result if the tie can be placed considerably above the springing line).... 
Statistical table concerning the receipts of French Railroads for the years 1869, 
1875, and 1876, 

Der Civilingenieur, Leipzig, Nos. 3 and 4, 1877.—On the literature ofjgeodesy, by 
Prof. A. Nagel. (Critical reviews of recent German books)....Investigation of 
the stability and strength of the walls of cylindrical basins, by Prof. Undeutsch, 
(a mathematical investigation of value)....On the conversion of circular into 
rectilinear motion, by Dr. Burmeister (a discussion by means of the Geometry 
of Position)....On the efflux of the permanent gases according to the hypotheses 
of Saint-Venant and Wentzel, by J. Illeck....On ventilation and on the 
methods of testing ventilating apparatus, particularly in railroad cars, by Dr. 
Weiss....The measurement of oscillations in engineering constructions by 
means of the level, by Counsellor Kopcke, (on the determination of the actual 
coefficients of elasticity of bridges and arches from measured deflections)... . 
Rules for the construction of Eyth’s expansion cut-off. by J. Schmidt....On the 
idea “‘ Machine,” by T. Beck (a discussion concerning Reuleaux’s definition of a 
machine). 

Repertorium fur Eaxperimental-physik, fur  physikalische Technik, etc., 

unchen, No. 4, 1877.—Dependance of the friction of gases upon the tempera- 
ture, by J. Puluj, (a record and discussion of numerous experiments) 
Record of magnetic observations made in Russia in 1875, by Ivan Smirnow.... 
Plan of a leveling instrument for accurate work and the methcd of its use, by 
Dr. Vogler. (Double levels are mounted upon a telescope which turns upon a 
horizontal axis controlled by a tangent screw)....Experiments upon evapora- 
tion, by Dr. Baumgartner (a comparison of theory and practice)... .On the prac- 
tical value of the aneroid barometer for the measurement of heights, by Capt. 
Neumeyr (discussion of many experiments)....On Merz’s calcutta refractor.... 
On a glass circle for angular measurements, by Lewis M. Rutherford (the ex- 
periments detailed show that readings with a micrometer microscope on a gra- 
duated giass circle, ten inches in diameter, were subject to a probable error of 
less than half a second). _M. 

Tron. Sept. 29.—Continuous Brakes (calls attention to the confusion resulting 
from the-use of different kinds of brakes on English roads, and calls for the ex- 
clusive adoption of some one type).... History of modern invention in the manu- 
facture of iron, (a continued article of interest, gives the history of invention in 
iron smelting from 1830 to 1833). ..The iron stone deposits of South Russia, 
(continued article translated from Zeitschrift des berg- u. h. Vereines fur Seier- 
mark u. Karnten)....On the iron manufacture in the United States, by Richard 
Akerman (continued article, gives cut of the Bethlehem blast furnace)....Re- 
ports of the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute (discussion of paper on 
mechanical puddling in Godfrey & Howson’s furnace ; Improvement in Belgian 
three high rolls). 

Annales des Mines, Paris, January and February, 1877.—There is no original 
engineering matter in this number. 

March and April, 1877.—Notes on a journey in England, by Louis Pellatin. 
(This paper consists of metallurgical notes made iu 1875. It contains sketches of 
the following works: The Erimus works; Cleveland, with its extensive modifi- 
cation of the Danks process: the Martin steel works at Hullside, near Glasgow, 
of Landore, near Swansea, and at Dowlais, and the Bessemer Works at Ebbw 
Vale and Dowlais, and the Washington Bess Works, Cumberland)....Relation 
between firé-damp explosions and the state of the atmosphere, by Ed. Sauvage 
(a review of the memoirs by Messrs. Scott and Galloway, in 1871, 1872, and 
1874)...-Rule of coal dust in fire-damp explosions, by Ed. Sauvage (a partial 
translation of Galloway’s papers which appeared in the proceedings of the Royal 
Society, 1876)....A study of means of preventing accidents by fire-damp, by M. 
Soulary. (In gobbing up or Jetting down the roof in abandoned workings the 
space is never completely filled, and the interstices between the pieces of gob 
may amount to one-third to one-fifth of the area of the working so filled. The 
author considers old workings to be practically reservoirs, in which fire-damp 
accumulates. When low barometric pressure occurs it tends to expand, and 
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overflowing into the galleries may render the current of air explosive without 
any sufficient indication being given by the safety lamp. He suggests means 
for continuously draining the old workings of fire-damp, and preventing its 
accumulation, which cannot well be described without drawings. He considers 
the only way of carrying out such drainage is by drawing it off separately and 
not letting it mix with the air of the aaa ....Dressing of tonic ores at Amme- 
berg, Sweden, by M. Oppermann. (The Ammeberg zinc mines are near the 
town of Askersund, and belong to the the Vielle Montagne Company. The 
blende occurs with gneiss, and is composed of fine grains of feldspar, quartz, and 
blende, always with a very little galena. Ore containing less than 20 per cent. 
zine they do not mine, and some of it contains up to 40 or 53 per cent. Dressing 
works of similar equipment at the Vilain IV. shaft and the Sencay shaft. Two 
classes are sent up, poor and rich. The first is broken to size of first by a Blake 
crusher, and falls on grate; the smalls go on to further operations, but the 
knockings which fail to pass grade go to a rotary picking table. The rich ore is 
thrown on a grate, the portion not passing through goes to a rotary picking 
table, and the smalls through a Blake crusher, from which it enters an elevating 
wheel of perforated sheet iron, 1mm. holes, with buckets on the sides, from 
which the siftings go to concentration, and the remainder being washed in it is 
raised to handpicking. All the rock goes to crushing rolls, is crushed to 2 m m. 
and falls into a peculiar double sizing elevator wheel, of which the outer shell 
is cylindrical, of shell iron, with buckets on the sides, and the inner shell conical, 
of perforated sheet iron ; both shells have helicoidal divisions in the inside. By 
this wheel the rock of 2 mm. is raised and delivered on one side, and all above 
2mm. is raised and delivered back to the rolls on the opposite side. All the 
products of the rolls, 2mm. and under, are classified by Rittinger spitzkasten 
and spitzlutten. The coarser grains settling in the first kastens are further 
classified by pyramidal sets of eight trommels, to which they are raised, into 
sizes of 2 mm.. 1144 mm., 14% mm.. 1 mm., and all below 1 mm. The four first 
are jigged on Utsch jigs of peculiar construction, in which the top layer is dis- 
charged from each sieve by a cap and pipe above sieve. These jigs make 135 
strokes of 12 to15 mm. per minute, and receive motion by the ordinary oscillating 
sleeve. The raggings of the coarser jigs are recrushed on a local pulverizer 
(Schwartzmann). The spitzkasten are of peculiar construction. The sands from 
the remaining spitzkasten are classified further in spitzlutten, and are raised 
for treatment on Hartz jigs, usual pattern, jigging through sieve. An inter- 
esting comparison is made by the author of the Hartz and Utsch jigs, with de- 
cision slightly in favor of the former. The middle products are rejigged. The 
slimes depositing in settling tanks and in labyrinths connected with Hartz jigs 
are treated on Rittinger tables, with 130 strokes per minute, and on concave 
buddles 2.7 m. in diameter, making one revolution in three minutes. Seventy 
tons of ore are crushed per day, giving 14 tonsof grains to Utsch jigs, 30 tons of 
sands to Hartz jigs. and 26 tons of slimes to tables and buddles. Cost of crush- 
ing 1.10 franes per ton of mineral, and total cost of concentration 18 francs per 
ton of blende. Jigged stuff from both kinds of jigs runs 40 to 43 per cent. of 
zinc. Equipments—two breakers, two rotary picking tables, two sets of rolls, 
two Schwartzmann’s pulverizers, six elevator wheels, eleven Hartz jigs, seven 
Utsch jigs, six Rittinger tables, seven concave buddles, five spitzkasten, two 
spitzlutten, labyrinths, and clearing tanks. J.C. R. 
Berg- u. Huttenmannische Zeitung, July 6, 1877.—Plans for improving the copper 
works at Balan, by Anton Hauch....The coal formation of Northern Spain, by 
Wilhelm Kohler... ./ American furnace practice (memoranda) ....The Bicheroux 
furnace. Jd. Cs Be 
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STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. | 
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Denver Office: 
ASSAYS. 

These assays of gold and silver are reported in dollars and not in ounces, being 
calculated on the quotation of the metal for the day on which the assay was made. 
Hereafter the reports will be made in ounces—per ton of 2,000 lb.—as we now 
do in our New York office. 

160, J. J., Bergen Déstrict, Colo.—Silver, $2.46; gold, 6°20 0z.; copper, 17°13 

er cent. 
, 161, C. C. A., Caribou.—Silver, $161.40. 

162, COWNER LODE.—Silver, $18; copper, 52°10 per cent. 

163. J. H.S., Hall Valley.—No. 17. Silver, $9.60; No. 18. Silver, $42; No. 10. 
Silver, $79.20; No. 20. Silver, $2,368.80; No. 16. Silver, $316.50; No. 15, for lead, 
trace only. 

164. J. D). JONES, Mill City.—No. 1. Silver, $126; No. 2. Silver, $35.40. 

165. J. H.S., Hall Valley.—No. 17. Copper, trace only; No. 18. Copper, 1°10 per 
cent.; No, 16. Copper, 1°61 per cent.; No. 15. Silver, $18; No. 27. Silver, trace; 
No. 26. Silver, $1.20: No. 25. Silver, $10.25; No. 23. Silver, $2.40. 

166. G. W. B., Cine., from Gold Hill.—Gold, $134.52; silver, $22.73. 

167. A. S.—-No, 1. Gold, $10.34; silver, $12; No. 2, Copper, 7°34 per cent, 

168, 8. B. M., Denver.—Silver, $618, 

169. H.—Silver, $1.20, 

170. SMUGGLER.—No. 1. Gold, $4,974.44; silver, $301.20; No. 2, Gold, $241.01; 
silver, $51.60, 

171. CORNWALL.—Black copper, silver, $307.20; green sand, nothing; quartz, 
silver, $4.68; heavy black copper, silver, $35; heavy black copper, copper, 16 
per cent., No. 4; heavy black copper, copper, 39°50 per cent., No. 5. 

172. P. G., Cottonwoods.—No. 1. Pacific silver, $34.80; No. 2. Atlantic silver, 
$97.20; No. 3. Longfellow silver, $10.56; gold, $3.10; No. 4. Dolly Varden silver, 
$23.04; No. 5. Pacific copper, 62°54 per cent.; No. 6. Longfellow copper, 58°72 
per cent. 

173. W.S.—Gold, trace; silver, trace. 

174. C. R. C.—Silver, $39.60. 

175. C. R. C.—Silver, $93.60. 

176, W, A. H., Cleveland, Ohio.—No. 1. Silver, $328.00 ; No. 2. Silver, $189.60; 
No. 3. Silver, $642.18; No. 4. Silver, £589.20; No. 5. Silver, $681.60, y 

177. F. L. V.—Silver, $49.80; Lead, 108°0o per cent. 

SAMPLES AND QUESTIONS. 


178. B. F. G., Darling, Montana.—We owe an apology for having delayed re- 
plying to your questions for so long. The samples Nos. 1 and 2 have been care- 
fully examined with the blowpipe for mercury, but none was found. The mineral 
is mainly, if not wholly, oxide of iron. It may carry gold, but that metal cannot 
be looked for in pure hematite (oxide of iron) in paying quantities, unless the 
hematite is simply the surface ore, and results from the decomposition of iron 
pyrites. In your case, judging from the sample sent and what you say of the 
vein, we do not think you will find either pyrites or gold (in paving quantities) 
below. Nos. 3, 4, and 5, have the appearance of copper-stained silver quartz, quite 
likely to be rich; there is a little galena in one. We noticed nothing else peculiar 
in the samples. 

179. M., Mount Vernon, Colo.—Are you not mistaking an outcrop of stratified 
granite (gneiss) for a vein? Your ore samples consist wholly of gneiss rock 
through which is scattered occasionally a little white iron pyrites. It assays next 
to nothing. The black streak of ore which ern red streak is iron ore, not rub 
silver. Who is the “‘ Prof.” who gave you big assays out of such material? He 
ought to be known and advertised, for upon the strength of his assay and opinion 
you have gone ahead and spent much money, which, without doubt, has been 
utterly thrown away. Before expending any more money, send what ore you 
have to market and see what it willrun. That will show you the value of ‘the 
opinion. ‘ 


The Receipts of Coal at Rondout, N.Y., by the Delaware & 


Hudson Canal for the week ending October 17 were 69 boats, 


Week. Year carrying 8,770 tous. 















































returns of the production of our Anthracite mines. To ones ke 5 tees pe _— a Receipts of Coal at Boston, for the week ending Oct. 12 
-a States y 4 5753 , 3 gz - 
Comparative Statement for the weck ending Oct. 13, and ** Other Provinces...........- an joann and oe from Jan. 1. 4 
years from Jan rst. West immies. 2603... co. so 250s 483 483 1877. 1876. 

SS — Tons of 2,240 Ib. ectpciiiidpagagnma cals) $135 
1877. | 1876. BOG WN ons cannes 4.801 127,531 Week. | Year. Week.) Year. 
Tons of 2,2401b. Week., Year. Week. | Year. Coal Cleared on the Canals of the State of New York for From wer --|——_—— 
$$ — | —— fe oem ending Oct. 15, and years since the opening of navi- Alexandria and Georgetown) — 2,410] 48,902] 1,564] 52,708 
Wyoming Region. eee. Be Philadelphia ............. ve] 6.530] 524,622] 24,792 466.383 
D. & H. Canal Co....... 1,283,899] 52,231) 1,471,495 1877. 1878, I. re ncnnondis and 2,288] 117,346] 6.448 123,695 
D. L. & W. RR. Co......| 11,337] 1,333,095| 65,992) 1,311,238 Tons of 2,000lb. = |——— ta on -— Other places...... ........ 1,880] 199,823| 10,858 ‘hake 
Penn. Coal Co........-. 23,464] 746,900) 29,089] 792,791 Week. | Year. | Week. | Year. | Great Britam.............. 983| 6,989 149 633 
L. V. RR. Co..........-- 24,283) 647,544) 18,402) 742,307 ea = —--|— [- WOVE SCOR... wevcnes 2,314] 32,899 soa ‘a bo 
P & N. Y. RR. Co...... ses 32,931 eee 17,488 ( Anthracite.............-.. | 28,574] 748.483| 27,111! 583,594 baa ee ee Pee A eee 

CE OE TE Bia sces cence 38,023] 934,079) 44-704) 993,784 | Bituminous................ 7,519] 210,329 9,480] 228,087 Ua kccidds asceuss 16,425] 930,581| 43,811] 906 30 
Penn. Canal Co......... 8,145] 251,816) 12.166] 315,417 ae ce = os = 1393 








Total amount cleared.... 
105,257] 5,230,324 222,584) 5,644,5%3 





36,093| 958,812] 36,591] 812,281 | Whe production of Bituminous Coal for the 





Lehigh Region. Of the above, there was 


L: Vo BR. Co.... .s02-- 88,573| 2,567.793| 87,075 2,001,133 | cleared at tidewater ports, 
ys Os icc ic ewes 39,028] 1,149,792} 41,384) 1,042,799 | viz., New York. Albany, 
BD: B.S WB. BR... 1,416 21,012 2,220 32,324 | West Troy, and Waterford. 





ee re Cleared at internal ports.... 
3 : 129,017) 3;738,597) 130,679| 3,076.247 | — 
Schuylkill Region. 





























Belvidere Delaware RR. report for week|Week| Year. 


week ending Oct. 13 was as follows: 


Tons of 2,000 Ib., except where otherwise designated. 


Cumberland Region, Md.. 
24,845] 659,161] 11,164] 35's199 | Tons of 2,240 lb 
11.248] 299,651] 25 42°] 461,082 


Week, Tons. Year,Tons. 


Meqeussbendauetesdcvandeen 8,009 
Barclay Region, Pa. mee snr 


Barclay RR. tons of 2,240lb.............. 5 
Year.| Broad Top Region, Pa. a “a 





P. & R. RR.Co........ | 177,303] 5,259-390| 170,935) 3,498,496 ending Oct. 13. 1877. | 1876. | Huntingdon and Bro 
Shamokin & Lykens Val.| 24,064) 565,673) 29,475| 607,748 | Coal for shipment at Coal Port (Trenton)| 391) 13,139 214,685 *East Broad oo meee OS se 
—|— -—— ——| ww 6 “ “ South Amboy...... 12,649] 439 769| 341,050 Clearfield Region, Pa. + 39469 
: F 201,367] 5,825,063) 200,410) 4,166,244 | Goal for distribution...................- 5,941|146,404|129,237 | *Smow Shoe............ccccccccccceccece 870 28 
Sullivan Region. Coal for Company’s use...............-- 1,486] 56,182| 53,981 | *T'yrone and Clearfield............. 27,3 san 
Sul. & Erie RR. Co...... 718 14,718 enasie 27,663 Allegheny Region, Pa. °°" 2309 1,016,355 
p _ |— = The shipments of coal at Cleveland, Ohio, for the week | *Pennsylvania Re bia cesk 8 2,932 
Total ..........--+00.- 436,359 14,808,702) 553.673 12. 914,667 ending Oct. 15 were as follows: shipped coastwise. §,337 Pittsburg Region, Pa. ot) ee 140,241 
——_—— |——_—__ |---| — | tons ; total for year, 222,940 tons; foreign shipments, 1,107 | *West Penn. RR...................... 452 
RONNIE 5 os6<% <i oseesn Wane | 1,894,035 epee | tons ; total for year, 69,757. Totalof coastwise and foreign | *Southwest Penn. RR.......... ........ — 735;697 
Decrease .........+...- 117,314| ae oaks shipments for week, 9,504: for year, 292,706. *Penn a gas coal, Pa. RR.. 23,003 aa 
3 PPOAR ING TER iiacdic . iccccsiceous cans 
The above table does not include the amount of coal con- The decrease of shipment’ of Cumberland Coal over the Cam * For the Shak tales Cit. me — 


sumed and sold at the mines, which is about five per cent- | perland Branch, and Cumberland and Pennsylva it, Railroads - 
amounts to 129,492 tons, as compared with the curresponding The Production of Coke for the weed ending Oct. 7, 


of the whole production. 


Receipts and shipments of coal at Chicago, Ul., for the | Period in 1876. 
week ending Oct. 13, and year from January 1 : 
Week. Year. Perth Amboy business : 
Tons. Tons. 


Receipts .....2. .cccccccccccce 41,058 1,279,926 Shipped for the week 


Hhipments........cessecee.... 6,013 286,298 On hand Oct. 13....... 


Received for the week 


Tons of 2,000 Ib. Week. 
West Penn. RR.......... De etad cee 837 Pee 
Sioaeqvest Ween. TR... 2... os coco nase 13,891 aa 
Tons. Penn & Westmoreland Region, Penn. HR. 1,375 48.38 
iy cesicca stab daratecs y tts NN TER nis dot emda vi 5. 
Stee cams ae bay ee Peerigig cian 
ae adi aatille . 85,782 Datel iaitonaigt pesteseeashesles oie2s ae 


’ 647,925 
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THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


{[QcrosEer 20, 1877. 


eee 


Many of the miners left Scranton during the strike, 
and it is to be hoped that those who remain will now 
find steady employment. The present wages would 
give them a fair living, if they could get ‘full work ” 
and do not allow themselves to be limited by the 
Miners’ Union in the amount of coal a man is allowed 
to mine fora day’s work. As the prospect for a very 
lively competition between the companies, and conse- 
quent low prices of coal, are very promising, there is 
no probability of any advance in wages becoming pos- 
sible for many months to come. There is then all the 
greater necessity for the men to produce all the coal 
they can, to work all the time they can, and to hus- 
band their earnings with thrift and economy, for there 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 










































New York, Friday Evening, October 19, 1877. 


Anthracite. 

Owing to the resum ption of work in the Lackawanna 
region, and the announcement of an auction sale of 
125,000 tons of coal by the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
& Western Railroad Company next Wednesday (the 
24th inst.), business has been largely brought to a 
stand still. 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company has issued 
circulars as follows: For Eastern and New York de- 
livery, towing from New York harbor to Rondout 
and return at expense of the company: 


EEE eet $2 85 | Stove............. $3 05 is no predicting what prices the future may bring forth 
MODS sch bcheen cence 2 85 | Chestnut.......... 2 95 | if the war between the companies should continue. 
ceo eints.<-brk nen e 2 95 





Bituminous. 


For all points on North River and North, excepting There is but very little business doing in this class of 


the city and harbor of New York as follows: 





fuel. The Cumberland region lost last week over 1,000 
ENS. weugaxeece ee Re SN Es sakwexsvssecee $2 80 : : , 
NNO. scsie os ans 2:90 OIDs. secesceense 2 go | tons, as compared with the corresponding week of last 
PD scacvissecsukae 2 70 | Chestnut.......... 2 80] year. For the week ending September 7 the Clearfield 


With this exception, circulars at least remain un- 
changed, and will receive but little attention until 
after the auction sale. 


region shows a very good output, although the coal is 
only being supplied to local trade, and upon contracts 
made early in the year. 

Many anticipate a lower range of prices at the sale 
next Wednesday. Generally a prediction of the course 
of an auction sale of coal is of little value. In the 
present case those who look for lower prices may be 


New York. 


Wholesale Prices of Anthracite Coal f. 0. b. at the 
Tide Water Shipping Ports per ton of 22401b. 











& 2 
: © “3 ae s 
much disappointed. The close of navigation to many & = 3 |¢|§ 

. . . = | x 
points is very near at hand; in fact to some of the more 5 5 g = | : 2 
distant points it is unsafe to ship now. As there has ~ Pan eae ee et Ae 
not been an auction sale since June, and as many Wyoming Coals. | 

salers have been withholding their orders awaiting | *Lackawanna at Rondout......... 2 85]2 85)2 85}2 95/3 05/2 95 
dealers ha 2 : ae : “4 8 Wilkesbarre at Port Johnston....\3 25]3 25|3 25|3 25|3 59/3 ov 
the resumption of work at all the mines, and as there Pipeetll, 1. A... 0002-02-22 cea Gore |3 25/3 25|3 65)3 #5 
is something of a demand for this special coal at all | Pittston at Newburgh: | 

. a8 ; saree ee |2 go}2 go|2 99/3 003 10/3 oo 
times, it is but natural to look fora pretty good at- Penn. Coal Co Gonte i 80]2 80|2 80|2 903 00|2 go 
tendance at the sale and a liberal aggregate of pur- ehigh Coals. 

ate - : bere = Old Company at port Johnston)3 75]....|3 40/3 493 50)3 oo 
chases even though it should be made up of small} OjdCompany's Room Run “ — j3 75|....|3 40|3 4°.3'50|3 00 
quantities and to supply only pressing wants. In this | Sugar Loaf. Hobok. & Amb.“ 3 65)..../3 75/3 253 25/3 00 
¥ eeiaes 0 te the olicy of the c any to break Lehigh at Perth Amboy..... .... |3 65]... |3 25/3 25/3 25/3 00 
event, unless it is the policy of the company reak | Hazleton at Hoboken ............ |3 6s|....13 25/3 2513 25/3 ee 
the market, it will be very easy to maintain prices at | Lehigh Coal Exchange........... 3 65|....|3 25|3 25.3 25/3 00 
‘ *irculars Mount Pleasant at Hoboken...... 3 65]....13 2513 25:3 25'3 co 

or near present circulars. Cross Creck at Port Johnston... 3 25 3 25 3 25 3 25 3.00 





The general resumption of mining must, however, 
soon bring about a surplus of coal, and those who can 
delay purchasing will probably procure cheaper coal 
during the winter, although in some cases an advance 
in freights may more than cover the saving in the 
price of coal. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Company, although having 
sold all the coal it originally intended to ship, will 
probably continue in the market with a limited 
quantity for sale. 

The Pennsylvania & New York Railroad Company 
issued circulars dated the 15th inst. reducing its rate 
on coal from Coxton to Buffalo from $3.26 to $2.82, 
and to Rochester from $2.91 to $2.53. 

The production of anthracite coal for the week end- 
ing the 13th inst. was 436,359 tons, or larger than dur- 


* These prices are for the city and harbor of New York. For 
all points on North River and north of Rendout the price is 
15 cents less. 


Boats towed by the D. & H. C!Co at its expense to and 
from New York harbor. 


Per ton. 

Freight from Hoboken and Weehawken to New York.30@35¢ 

= “ Elizabethport & Port Johnston to N. Y.30@35¢ 

South Amboy to New York............. 30@ 35¢ 

Freight by the boats of the cempanies from Hoboken, Ron- 

dout. Port Johnston. Weehawken. South Amboy and Perth 
Amboy to New York City and vicinity soc. 

Pittston coal at New York delivered by Penn. Coal Co.'s 

boats 45c. per ton additional. 


Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal. 
Domestic Gas Coals. 


At the Ship- 
Per ton of 2240 Ib. ping Ports. 
Westmoreland and Penn. at Greenwich, 


te “ 


Alongside 
in New York. 


. 5 ee i ; PRUE. os kcceswxscteeeeaneseescu $4 70 $s 50 
ing any week since the beginning of the strike. This . “at S. Amboy. 5 00 5 50 
is an increase of over 85,000 tons on the previous week, | Kanawha at Richmond........... ..... 4 10 5 40 
although a decreas 7, . 7: Red Bank Cannel Pa. at Philadelphia.. 8 00 8 §0 
y & f : = 80 of 117,314 tons as compared with Youghiogheny, Waverly Co., at Balt... 4 <o 5 65 
the corresponding week of last year. The total output Dospard wort | ve... pied i aabtnn ss 4 50 6 00 
from January 1 was 808 s —— . urphy Run, West Va., at Baltimore... 4 50 85 
66 “ea 4 lik . _ as pattie 12,914, Fairmount, West Va., ‘ - -- 440 ; 70 
7 tons for the like period of 1876, showing an increase | Newburg Orrel, Md. See - ee 6 00 
this year of 1,984,035 tons. The present week will | Cannelton Cannel, West Va............ .... 10 00 
mt : z hil ne Et ” Splint ** at Richmond. 6 oo 7 00 
show an increase ov er ast, while next week will prob- “ Gas Coal at Richmond...... 4 00 5 65 
ably equal in quantity that of the corresponding week } Peytona Cannel W. Va. at Richmond... .... 10 00 
of last year, after which we may anticipate at least Manufacturing and Steam Coals. 
some gain in the excess, for if the market will not take | Cumberland at Georgetown and Alex- 
the coal, the stocking grounds are clear. andria, Va........ cS See pce babeeene’ 2 85@3 10 4 35@4 so 
5 z 5 Cumberland, at Baltimore............ 3 10@3 25 4 35@4 50 
The strike of the Lackawanna miners, which lasted | Clearfield f. 0. b. Canton, Baltimore. -3 25@.... 4 35@4 50 


for nearly three months, practically ended a few days 
ago, and as a curious coincidence, the Honesdale Citi- 
zen Says: 

“The last of the coal on the dock was shipped by ca 
nal on Tuesday afternoon. [The total shipments for 
1877, by this channel, were 790,598 tons ; for 1876, to 


Clearfield ‘‘ Eureka” and “ Franklin” at mines 
3 be einen reas 75¢.; f.o.b. 
Baltimore and Philadelphia per ton of 2,240 Ib., $3.25 ; f.o.b. 
South Amboy, $4.25 ; alongside at New York, $4.50. 


Foreign Gas Coats. 






Sterling. Am. cur’c 
the same date, 736,930, showing an increase in favor of ns Newcastle-on-Tyne...... 8/6@10/6 5 50@ 6 oo 
this year of 53,668 tons. The shipments by Honesdale se ouse Orrel, at Liverpool... 25/ 13 09 
Branch for 1877, are 265,775 tons ; for 1876, to the cor- | *"°%.* tas . = 35/6 ie Pe 

bh . ¢ oe oS oes 50 
ae ee he aaa ae a loss of 81,930 | Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, 25/ 7 50 

ee Gold. 

It would thus appear that just as soon as the compa- | Block House. at Cow Bay, N. S......... 1 75 4 50 
ny was ready to resume, the men were induced to vate - a ceaae x 4 25 
go towork, The men, in cases of strike, are always | Lingan, at Lingan Bay............... : 75 ph 
the heaviest ‘sufferers. They are manipulated by emg amg ee peeeeeene 1 75 4 5° 
demagogues and paid agitators, and assume the opro- ’ Rey a ies 


brium of ‘ going out” just when it suits the company 
to stop mining, and they suffer hunger and privation 
till it suits the company to have them “ go in,” when 
they receive light as to their folly and resume work. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Oct. 15, 1877. 
Specially reported by C. M. UNDERHILL. 
The following are the prices of Lackawanna, Scran- 
ton, Henry Clay and Black Diamond coals, per ton 
of 2,000 Ib, for Buffalo local trade for the present. 

















To Dealers. 





In yard, 





To Consumers. 














F.0.B On car or Delivered at 

o/s *l boat. | screened, Retail. 
Grate........ $4 45 $305 | $45 | $5 20 
EQR....02000- 445 395 415 5 20 
PD. cesesus 4 7° 4 2¢ 4 40 5 45 
Chestnnt .... 4 60 4 10 4 30 5 35 
Blossburg ...! 4 00 385 | 4 35 5 20 

Our yards are located as follows: Lackawanna 


coal at 667 Exchange Street, also at foot of Ohio street. 
Scranton, Henry Clay and Black Diamond coals at 
yard foot of Genesee street. 


Hamilton, Ont. Oct. 15, 1877. 
Specially reported by H. BARNARD. 


I beg to hand you state of our market correcteg to 
date. - 





SD ec vukinevexsyesen $s 25 | lehigh Lump..... .. -+.-$6 00 
SE cad cs'ske aus peice ae 4) fe 5 50 
cit scun nd shabenee eI See 4 5° 
MC abbcncesens wentenes ea ee ee 6 00 
Montreal. Oct 17, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. Ropert C. Apams & Co. 
Wholesale per 2,249 Ib. 


Scotch Steam......... -$4 00 | Cape Breton Steam...... $3 25 
Pictou 


PekeGnbuaneay wed or 3 75 | Newcastle Smith’s....... 5 00 
Anthracite at retail. per 2,000 Ib. delivered. 
 cicceeanesesovencet 66 co | Chestnnt. ... ......... «2 $6 00 

SG a ucchescenn aba Ge 6 25| 
Philadelphia. Oct. 18, 1877. 


Specially Reported. 


The trade here is at a stand still. The main busi- 
ness consists in receiving countermands of orders. At 
the present wages and the high tolls the Schuylkill 
operators are helpless. There isa good deal of Coal 
still wanted but the confidence of buyers has been 
utterly destroyed. The Reading is flooding this mar- 
ket with pea. 

Vessels for Eastern ports have been very scarce 
during the whole week, and $1.40@1.50 are the ruling 
rates at present to Boston with an upward tendency. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
From the Commercial Herald of Oct. 11, 1877. 
Coat—Imports from January 1 to Sept. 1 : 


Tons. Tons. 
Anthracite .......... 17,974 Vancouver Island. ..77,039 
Australian........... 55,159 Rocky Mountain.... 123 
eS Terr 23,834 Saghalien........... 40 
Cumberland......... SOBs BORUMO. 6 ocscccsccsce 83,067 
EONAR ......02000000 63,062 Bellingham Bay..... 8,600 
EEL Sc cescenacse soe PIPES BONO RAEN: 0 6.06 0:00-0:00 2,127 
Se 68,698 Carbondale, Cal. .... 177 


The arrivals from all quarters continue free, and 
prices favor the buyer. spot cargo of Wallsend is 
reported sold at $7.50, while cargoes of Sydney to 
arrive are offered at $7.50. We note the following 
arrivals during the week: St. Lawrence, 1,220 tons, 
from Newcastle, N.S. W.; City of Shanghai, from 
same, 1,328 tons; Silverhow, from same, 1,750 tons; 
Shirley with 1,465 tons, Wellington; Clara, 510 tons, 
Coronel,-ete. Since writing the above, we are told of 
sales of two spot cargoes of Wallsend, at $7.50. From 
Seattle we have the Modoc with 680 tons, and the 
Tam O’Shanter with 970 tons. 

Our monthly receipts from Mount Diablo mines, for 
a — of years, are as follows: 
Mont 














1873. 1874. 18753 1876 1877. 

January..... 13,907 15,145 14,181 8,653 5,303 
February.... 10,447 13,589 14,344 9,047 5,646 
March ...... 12,178 14,258 12,355 8,876 6,114 
April........ 11,525 15,048 13,732 7,256 6,742 
May ........ 14,714 17,287 10,903 10,137 7,948 
June......... 16,606 17,866 10,185 10,632 8,182 
July...... .. 14,378 17,790 11,618 10,989 9,480 
Angust...... 17,040 19,261 12,038 11,270 9,980 
September... 16,355 20,922 10,356 9,548 9,315 
Total...... 127,150 151,166 109,712 86,408 68,638 


Lake Freights on Coal, 
The rates given below represent the latest actual charters. 
From Buffalo to Chicago 





iepeaws sihabbonkacusennes’ 0.30 
ee 0.25 

7 ’ eae 0.20 
- - ED. <conseien Kine 0.25 
- ee a) 3S ee 0.25 

os sie ** Port Huron 0,30 

- - Pe IN Sins 60500 35 ORS seo 5 3s 0.20 
From Cleveland to (Chicago... 0.50 
a ” ‘* Milwaukee . © 50 
oy *“ Marguette, 1.00 
From Sandusky to‘ hicago ........ .. .... 0.50 
352 i * Milwaukee. 0.45 
we ee 0.65 
NE NU WP SN inn ce cs cemveesssenstcosneeess 0°40 


Rates of Toll 
For the above we refer to our issue Sept. 8. 


For freights on Lehigh and Wyoming Coal we refer 
to our issue of Sept. 15. 


For freights on Schuylkill Coals we refer to our 
issue of Sept. 15. 


Freights on Bituminous Coals from the 
Mines to Tide Water Shipping Ports. 
For the above see issue of Sept. 15. 


Towing. 
For above rates see our issue of Sept. 22. 








OcroBER 20, 1877.} 





OFFICE OF THE Pa. &. N. Y. R. R. 7 
Bethlehem, Oct. 15, 1877. 


On and after this date the rate on coal for Buffalo, 
for Watkins, Ithaca, and Weedsport, for water ship- 
ment; Auburn, for New York Central R. R.; Sterlin 
for Lake Ontario Shore R. R., and Fair Haven, wi 
be $1,03 per gross ton, betweer. Coxton and Waverly. 
On all coal an at Waverly into broad guage 

charge of ro cts. per ton will 


cars, an additiona 


made to cover the expense thereof. 


transportation on coal per 

subject to regulations printe 
lows : 

To East Waverly, N. Y 
4 Ithaca for C. Lake RR. (local) 


“ 


** Geneva (local) ° 


ee eee eee re ee OOeceeese- sess seseseseeeese 2 
* Geneva forS. P. and S. and L. 0. S. Railroads, and 
for N. Y. C. and H. R. RR., exce 


a Re ee eae 86 Bit. Coal and Coal ing i ; , in s 
To Geneva for Duftalo and ‘Tonawanda... a To Coke. Cannel Coal. |Screenings |" into next summer. imap hiesesiaiie ee -_, 
Cany, “© Genesee Docks............ ...... 2.0... 1 65 —_—_-—__-—_|_______-___|___-_ | but about: one-half were for the New York Central 
ca oe ar SP perm riensnnne rar acacs sm ree estes t = a oe — 7 —— Rete Railroad. Quotations are nominally unchanged. 
cece creer reece srecesecccceetOeces 1 , - . . 
“a “+ ARUEEE SRE CONOR: 5.0.0... o0:005.0cccessecs ae ee 7 a A STEEL COMBINATION. 
; Charleston ..... 80 I 20 8 ; ; 
‘Tegal eafe te (oe conga Seer rere entea iste - Huntington ....| 1 00 it cut <a = There is another effort being made to form a com- 
ea . : oe » ; . 3 * 2 00 bination among the Bessemer steel makers. Some 
i. e jo ° : 
REGULATIONS. Gordonsville ...| 3 35 00: |) 440 ; 90 ; os meetings have been held, and another will take place 
A charge of fifteen cents per ton will be collected of | Hanover Junc..| 3 40 | 310 | 450 | 4 10 2 50 on Monday. The plan proposed so far as we can learn 
each consignee on all coal not unloaded within twenty- | Richmond.... .| 340 | 310 | 450 | 4 10 2 50 i. @ ils ee 1 
four hours after its arrival, and an additional charge Richmond via at present is that $2 per ton onall rails manufactured. 
of ten cents per ton for every twenty-four hours there- | , Hanover Junc| 3 65 335 | 475 | 425 275 is to be paid into a general fund, such receipts for the 
after ; Sundays and legal holidays excepted. James River....| 3 50 | 300 | 450 | 400 | 250 


No allowance will be made for coal lost from cars on 
account of broken doors or other defects existing when 


the cars are loaded. 


Seventeen cents per ton will be charged, at Ithaca 
Docks, for shipping coal direct from cars to vessels, 
and 12 cents per ton additional from stock, making a 
total charge on what is shipped from stock of 29 cents 


per ton. 


All ae will be collected weekly, by drafts on 
rom Coxton to destination. 
RoBERT A. PACKER, President. 


shippers, 
SayYRE, Pa., Oct. 13, 1877. 


Freights 


Representing the latest actual charters up to Oct. 18. 
Per ton of 2240 Ib. 





















3 
4 
= 
o 
os 
Ports. a 
a 
= 
& 
S 
ee 
Augusta, Me.......... aa 
EE oc vaceccnees eas Janie 
Alexandria, Va....... 70 
Brooklyn, N.Y....---- 95 
Bangor, Me.... ..... shat 
OS eae oes 
Baltimore..... ....+.. 55@65 
Boston, Mass. ....... 130@ 160 
Bridgeport, Ct........ g5@112 
EIEN, Te. Do o<.civens oe 
Beverly, Mass........ ~~ 
Cambridgeport, Mass. I 40 
Charleston, 8. C...... 1 30 
Danversport, Mass. ... I 30 
East Greenwich, R. I. ee 
Fredericksburg, Va.. 1 20 
eee 118@ 120 
Gloucester............ 1 40 
Georgetown, D.C .... 65 
Hartford, Conn....... 1 60 
PON ao o50o5 50sec Seen 
Ipswich, Mass....... ae 
ersey City........... eave 
Key West, Florida ... 2 50 
Medford,Mass. .. .. Xe 
Middletown.......... aa 
Milton Mass.......... I 35 
Nantucket, Mass..... I 45 
New Bedford......... 1 20 
Newburyport.... .... 1 45 
New Haven...... geese] QS@tx5 
New London...... .. ape 
ee I 20 
as sdecsccas 95 
New Orleaus......... Bares 
Norfolk. Va.......... 75 
Tag ota snc cess I 20 
Pawtucket .... ...... 1 35 
Philadelphia.......... ae 
rae OEE 115@130 
Portsmouth, N. H 145@169 
Providence. .... 115@120 
Rockland, Mass I 50 
Rockport .. .... a I 00 
Richmond, Va........ 80 
eae 1 75 
Salem, Mass..,....... I 35 
Saugus, Mass......... ska 
Savannah, Ga....... I 40 
Somerset, Mass....... 117% 
ER cake kbasw ¥elsec I 12 
eae. Mites coraces sie 
ashington.......... 67%@ 
Wilmington, N.C... ee 
Weymouth, Mass..... | I 35 


* And discharging and towing. + And discharging. + And 


towing. § 3c. per bridge extra. 


Fiom Baltimore 


2 


175@ 185 


6 8 8 e RB 5 SAR eS : 
WOoans+. 5 a eS ee ae or ae ee 
SRS Se kee SS Wea a eos es 


oo 


50° 


50 


me 


_ 


e full rate from 
Coxton to Buffalo is $2.82; to Rochester, $2.53. 


Rosert H. Sayre, President. 
Geneva, Ithaca and Sayre Railroad.—The rates of 


oss ton from Coxton, 
balow, will be as fol- 


I 
for C. L. RR. and for shipment via Erie Canali 1 





| From Georgetown. 


as 


55 
55 


55 


35 


55 
45 


65 
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Freights on Bituminous Coal and Coke over the Chesapeake 


6 o8 . - i iner oj 
one Ohio Tah ; was 162,108 tons (the amount steadily increasing, the 


increase for the week having been 1,207 tons) as com- 
pared with 91,616 tons for the corresponding time in 
1876. The shipments for the week ending Sept. 29 
show a decrease as compared with the corresponding 
week of 1876 of 3,735 tons. The total shipments from 



















































From New River District, say, at Quin- 
nemont. 


Coal 


i 
' 
; 
i 
j 
i 
; 














To Bituminous Coal and Coke. |Screenings | Dec. 25 as compared with the like period of 1875-6, 
pc recaaeeea ae oatmeal show an increase of 1,263 tons. The imports of Mid- 
Dis- | Regular om dlesbrough pig for the week ending Sept. 29 shows 
tances.t] Rate. te. Rate. an increase of 4,848 tons, as compared with the cor- 
Sa —_———|————— | responding week of 1876. The tetal imports since 
sso Dec. 25 compared with the corresponding period of 
Charleston ......... 75 I ov 7o 50 . : 
Huntington... |. |. one aig 80 an 1875-6 show an increase of 53,300 tons. Quotations of 
Staunton ......... 158 2 30 waa 1 50 No. 1 iron were as follows: Gartsherrie, 61s. 6d.; Colt- 
Charlottesviile .....} 197 2 80 2 50 2 00 ness, 66s.; Summerlee, 59s. 6s.; Langloan, 63s.; Glen- 
Gordonsville. ...... 218 3 00 2 70 2 40 arnock, 59s. 6d., and Eglinton, 55s. Freights were as 
Hanover Junction..| 276 3 25 3 I0 2 50 aoe: To New York, 2s. 6d.; Boston, 9s.; New Or- 
— aie 294 3 25 3 10 2 50 leans, 5s.; Baltimore, 8s.; Philadelphia, 7s. 6d.; Mont- 
3 overJunction’....| .... a _ sa —_. - 3 _ Janeiro, 15s.; Buenos Ayres, 30s.; San 
43 | Dames River........' 297 3 25 3 00 2 50 258. 
25 


Rails.—We are reported sales aggregating 25,000 
tons of steel rails at very low prices, deliveries extend- 

















first three months to become a permanent fund, and 
after that time the receipts to be divided among the 
eleven companies owning the pneumatic process in 
this country. A further part of the arrangement pro- 
posed is, that the Troy works shall not sell rails at less 
than $50 per ton f. o. b. at that city; Chicago, not less 
than $51; Cleveland, not less than $50; and St. Louis, 
not less than $53. The other mills are not to be re- 
stricted in their production or prices. 

It is not yet quite clear what advantage will accrue 
to the restricted works from this arrangement, but it is 
clear that it would be an exceedingly profitable one 
for those works which are unrestricted in make or 
price, and it is equally clear that it would be very dis- 


* Except splint coal for domestic use, upon which rate to 
James River for shipment North and East is same as on 
cannel. 

A Terminal charge of ten cents per ton, in addition to rates 
above, will be collected on all coal and coke at James River. 
Also, at Huntington, a charge of five cents per ton for trans- 
ferring by tipple. or ten cents per ton for transfer from car 
to barge on the river track. 

This Tariff supersedes all Special Rates on coal and coke to 
any station, except existing special rates to iron furnaces. 
Local Tariff No.7 will governrates to all stations, excepting 
as modified by this special tariff, but the rate to any statién 
between the stations above designated shall in no case ex- 
ceed the rates named herein to the first point beyond it, of 

the stations above named. 


Special Rates._-The rates given above in columns headed 
“ Special Rates,”’ will apply on all shipments of coal or coke 
mined or made on the line of this road, destined?for use in 
steam or manufacturing purposes ; also on all shipments 
destined for any point off the line of the Chesapeake & 

















5a : : advantageous to consumers at large. 
ESE Ohio Railroad. a 
958 Agents, wien they cannot be certain that shipments are des-| We reserve further remarks for another occasion. 
ang tined for use in steam or manufactnring purposes, will col- y 
3 as lect freight at regular rates as above, a rs nes iy if oon ; x aston. ; —_ —_ 
295, | occur, will be promptly refunded through the General | Pig well maintans the recent improvement, with a 
sag 2 | , Freight Office. fair degree of activity in every market. There is 
SSS | 4 Charge of twenty-five cents per ton, in addition to all rates | little speculative movement, the demand_ running 
E54 | points Setwern stations requiring the wes of aa engine | mainly on small lots for consumption. We quote 
EE £5 | Coal Screenin 8.—By ** Coal Screenings” is escent Gast, nut | $21-5° for No, 1 ; $20@20.5v for No. 2, and $19.50@20 
&<5 | and fine coal that will pass through a screen of one and a | for gray forge. a 
=———— half inch meshes, and will only be taken at the company’s Bar continues unchanged, quoting $43@45 for re- 
I 50 convenience. fined, and $35@36 for common. Nails are in light de- 
tees tThese distances are comp"ted from Quinnemont (or the | mand at unchanged prices. Sheet is selling at 3@234¢. 
<< — ape en urg ~ ee oe per pound. Russia is quiet at 12c. currency. We 
.- ies 56 miles west o uinnemont, whic istance wi toch enring’ D38e : 9@iic. f 
1 10 added to all coal going east of the New River District and de- ——_ English > aa —- 7@ ppt 2 ‘2G ae ca 
1 10 | ducted from Huntington and Charleston, which lie west of the | @@Tman; 9@r1c. for machinery ; 14@10c. oe 
tee same. @12ze. for blister; 8c. for American spring; 1344 @14¢. 
I 00 Sales of coal are mae through the General Coal | for cast, 9c. for blister, and 8c. for machine. —Commer- 
35 ——- _ = RR. an y for shipment from James | cial Bulletin. 
iver, North an st, on a basis of pro-rating net proceeds 6. he 
1 10 | between the railroad and the mines instead of on fixed rates : ppaey-sienncngy tua rai : oe 
tic | of freight. Specially reported by Messrs. GeorGE H. Hunt & Co. 
ieee Foundry irons continue in good ct -_ = 
eu change in prices. The usual time, 4 months, is allowe 
+ IRON MARKET REVIEW. on the quotations below. . 
80 New York. FOUNDRY IRONS. 
a No. 1 Hanging Rock, Charcoal..............-..- 
ns Fripay EvEntnG, Oct. 19, 1877. No. : ee Ses i enkeavariuedanel a 
35 American Pig.—There is still a very good | X® % Southern Chatcoal.-.--.--.-------2--0-00- 
"35 ~+| feeling in the trade, although no large sales are re- = 1 Hanging Rock, Stonecoal and 
i * oO. 2 “ “ “ “ 
a We note sales, in lots, aggregating 1,200 tons | No. 1 southern Stonecoal and Coke 
.. |No. 1 Foundry at $18.50@20 (the latter price for long | No. 2 = . os 
i ee MI acs, cis Cand ds caninesRecasene 
"go _| time), and about 800 tons of No. 2 Foundry at $17@18. | silver Gray..........ss+s0ssccccccececeeee vevees 
80 In addition to this we learn of sales aggregating about MILL IRONS. 
155 |500 tons of a North River brand of No. 1 Foundry, | No. 1: Charcoal, Cold-short and Neutral.......... 18 50@19 50 
@2 |not strictly prime, however, at $17. This is excep- oa sna ps CR om eee eee 2 a8 * 
= tional, for the market appears to be generally quite | No. 1 Missouri and ae ee -—. baie’ 21 00@22 00 
c i White and Mottled, Cold-short and Neutral...... 15 00@16 00 
*° | firm on the basis of $18 or over for No. 1 Foundry. CAR-WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. ¢ 
::;, |The Crane Iron Company has started an additional | Hanging Rock. and Cold Blast........... .- . 34 00@38 00 
4 i i Aine ane Came ccc vicsecenczccecas 2¢ 00(@,43 00 
* furnace with ° wv hitwell hot blast. The Carbon Iron Kentucky SQMERMME Ts oo obo ccscas ieee 25 20@33 vo 
--- |Company is being reorganized, and will be supplied 
Re) s ‘ a z Montreal, Oct. 9, 1877. 
.”.. | with a working capacity to resume operations. We Cin ahs de fs 
..- |quote No. 1 Foundry at $18@19; No. 2 Foundry,|, We quote : Pig iron—Eglinton and Cly OS to 
+ |g 8 and F $16@ $18.75; Glengarnock, $18.75 to $19.25 ; ngloan, 
‘1, | $17@18, and Forge, $16@17. $19.75 to $20.50 ; Calder No. 1, 19-75 to +20.50 peg 
ie Scotch Pig.—We note sales of merlee, $18.75 to $19; Gartsherrie, $19.25 to $20 ; 
st = op. ne Hematite, $24 to $26. Bars per 100 Ib. : Scotch and 


Glengarnock, and too tons of Eglinton, in bond, for 
export to St. Johns, N. B., otherwise business has 
been confined to small lots. We quote Eglinton at 
$23.75@24.25; Glengarnock, $24.75@25, and Coltness, 
$26. 

We glean the following from Messrs. John E. Swan 
& Bro.’s circular dated Glasgow, Oct. 5: The num- 


ber of furnaces in blast was 87 against 118 a year pre- 
vious; the stock of pig iron in Connal & Co,’s store 













Staffordshire,$1.85 to $1.90 ; best do., $2.10 to $2.15; 
Swedes andNorway, $4.75 to $5 ; Lowmoor and Bow- 
ling, $6 to $6.50.—Monetary Times. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

[Weekly Report of the Philadelphia Iron Market, furnished 
for THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, by JUsTICE Cox, 
Jr., & Co., Iron Merchants, 333 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Week ending Oct. 18, 1877.] 

Pic Iron.—The demand for good iron continues, 
whilst poor iron can only be moved at a considerable 
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concession on quoted prices. It is reported iron held 
in New York and elsewhere is very quietly sold to 
cash buyers at a slight concession. No. 1 and 
gray forge continue scarce, and bring full quoted 
prices, whilst No. 2 is in plentiful. supply, and a little 
off price would be accepted for a round lot. We re- 
port sales of about 2,500 tons, and quote No 1, $18.50 to 
$20; No. 2, $17 to S19; gray forge, $16 to $18, and all 
delivered at Philadelphia. 

MANUFACTURED IRoN.—The demand for bars con- 
tinues about the same as for some months, just enough 
to keep the mills running. In plate and tank there is 
more inquiry, and prices are held firm with an advanc- 
ing tendency. In skelp nothing new is being reported, 
most mills running on orders at very low prices. We 
quote bars 2 to 2 1-10 cents per Ib. ; plate and tank, 2 7-8 
to 6 cents per Ib., and skelp, 2 1-10 to 214 cents per Ib. 

Raiis.—The demand for steel rails continues good, 
several sales reported this week, but at lower prices. 
The demand for iron rails is increasing, severa large 
sales reported for delivery up to the first of the year. 
We quote steel, $41 to $45, and iron, $32 to 435, all at 
mill. 

OLp RatLs.—The demand for old rails as at our last 
is fully up to the supply, with firmer prices quoted. 
We quote $19 to $20. 

OLD WHEELS continue to press on the market with- 
out takers. We quote $18 to $20, 

Scrap.—Wrought scrap is quoted in plentiful supply 
at low prices. We quote $20 to $25. Cast is quoted 
$10 to $16. f 

Muck Bars are quoted without sales at $32 to $36, 
at Philadelphia. 

Richmond, Va. (Oct. 16, 
Specially reported by Asa Snyper, Esq. 
Virginia Cold Blast Charcoal Pig Iron, cold short... $20 to $26 


1877. 


neutral.... . 28to 31 
” Warm ‘“ ~ Te 6 Leesa pce 20 to 25 
oe Anthracite 1 X........ scepchyshehoeeheceeken 20to 22 
“ “ iP kkeeweneese [wSSssea ete eeeneweN 19 to 21 
ss “ SL Eee pe AcE Kuk Seb bee LaaeGu an 18 to 19 
“ ¥ ee WOR Was. © Recetccckcae 22to 23 

Rees steeske 21to 22 


St. Louis, Mo, Oct. 16, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. SpooneR & Couiins, Commission 
Agents for all kinds of Iron. 

Pig iron is still inactive demand and sales are good. 
Prices are still very low, and present prospects show 
no possibility of an advance. We consider that the 
bottom has finally been reached, and that any change 
must be for the better, however the large stocks of 
iron on hand and for sale in this market will, in a 
measure prevent any possible advance for some time 
to come. 

COLD BLAST CHARCOAL—ALL NUMBERS. 











Hanging Rock. ...-...- 25@38 |Assorted Bar Iron $2, rates. 
Tennessee. .....0+...--% 2ti@30 No. 1 Wrought Scrap Soc. ewt. 
Kentucky........--. .« 20(@.30 | Heavy cast ie i: 
Missouri.......-..ccc+-. 26@30 |Light °* “ ss “ 
GeOrgia.....-ccc..-. 20: 26@ 30 |Old rails....... 19 00 to 20 00 
Alabamse. .....-0000....5 26@ 30 |Old car wheels. 17 00 to 18 00 
| 5 White 
No. 1. | No. 2. | Mill, | and 
| | Mottl"d. 
Missouri stone coai....... $22 co] $21 00} $20 00] 19 00 
= charcoal.... ..... 22 00] 2100) 20001 2000 
Tennessee charcoal.....-.- 22 50 21 00 20 00 19 00 
Tenn. coke very soft and 
GETOIAR . . «00 on ces cccccecs 23 00 21 00 20 00 18 co 
Hanging Rock charcoal.... 25 Oo] 2409| 23 oo]........ 
= - cold short} 24 00 PRO). iis coetdaobivcck 
|Ex No.1| No. 1. BNo. 1.| No. 2 
Alice Hanging Rock coke..| $25 oo 24 50, $24 oo] $22 so 
Quinnimount, W.Va.,coke| 23 50] 23 00) 22 ool __21 a0 
METALS. 





New York, FRIDAY EVENING, Oct. 19, 1877. 

The past week has been a quiet one compared with 
several weeks previous. There are no particular fea- 
tures to any of the articles on the list. 

Gold Coin.—During the week under review, the 
price of gold has ranged from 1031, to 102%, and clos- 
ing at 1027s. 

Bullion.—tThe silver market has been without 
any special features the past week, apparently in 
abeyance upon the reopening next week of the India 
market and the pending legislation of our Congress. 
We quote fine silver in this city at 31.1854 ; in London, 
54344. ; in San Francisco, 8 per cent. discount. 

Daily Range of Silver in London and New York per oz 





























Lon- | New | Lon- | Now 
don. | York. } don. |Yors. 
Date | Date. 

Pence}Cents | |Pence Cents 

= = z seta ————— 
Ob. 33. .00.00-5-0) 549% | U9 | Oct.17 ee aeeee 5456 [11834 
PG awe esesn eee's MORNE) BBs. ncenccce 54% {118% 
igi, Serre 5458 | 118341] “* 10.........-- 54% [118% 


BULLION SHIPMENTS. 


We give below a statement showing the amount 0° 
the latest bullion shipments, in addition to that an- 














nounced in our issue of Oct. 13: 

Date. Mine, jLUCKMUVE.) AuuUtiL, 

Oct. ro {Con. Virginia........... ....|) Nevada. $241,834 35 
EE. nsw nn nnheonayeses = me 113,899 47 

eS ee ox 210,000 00 

et NER, ain vepe ee sonnan a Cal. IO 50 00 
ec re 1,250 00 

Minnietta Belle.............. = 


3,000 00 











Statistics of the Production of Gold and Silver.— 
We take from the Congressional Monetary Commis- 
sion’s report, presented to the United States Senate 
yesterday, (Oct. 18) the following interesting statistics. 
This report makes a volume of 200 pages and is the 
work of the Commission of which Senator Jones of 
Nevada is Chairman : 

“The investigation shows that the product of the 
Big Bonanza thus far has not exceeded 452,500,000 
during the four years that it has been worked, making 
an average of about $13,000,000, of which 45 per cent. 
was gold, leaving for the average annual product of 
silver from this ore body a fraction over 37,000,000, 
Taking all the mines of the Comstock Lode together 
during 16 years of unprecedented activity in mining, 
assisted by the most perfect and powerful mechanical 
appliances, there have been found some 12 or 13 ore 
bodies, which have yielded altogether about $240,000,- 
ooo, or an annual average of $15,000,000, of which 
about 471% per cent. or $7,125,000 was gold, leaving 
$7,875,000 as the average annual production of silver. 
The silver product of the State of Nevada has been 
collated only for the six years ending Dec. 31, 1876. 
During this period the average annual product was 
$19,000,000, and for the year 1876 by itself only $23,- 
000,000, instead Gf $100,000.000 as confidently stated by 
the Reichsanzeiger. The silver product of the United 
States during the same period was $155,600,000, making 
an annual average of $26,000,000, the product for 18,6 
by itself was $38,200,000, "When these returns are con 
trasted with the computations which have hitherto 
obtained currency, it will be seen that the latter have 
uniformly and greatly exaggerated the production of 
silver in this country. It is one of the common 
estimates that in 1848, the date of the Cali- 
fornia discoveries, the bullion value of the 
world’s stock of plate, coin, and bars was §$2,- 
800,000,000 in gold, and $4,000,000,000 in silver; but of 
coin and bars alone $1,200,000,000 in gold, and $2,2 0,- 
000,000 in silver. The total production in gold and 
silver in the five — ending with 1856 was $950,000,- 
ooo, being an addition of only 14 per cent. to the total 
stock, inclusive of plate, or of 28 per cent. to the stock 
in coin and bars. The total production of gold alone 
in the same years was $750,000,000, which was an ad- 
dition of 25 per cent. to the entire stock of gold, inclu- 
ding plate, and the still greater addition of 621¢ per 
cent. to the stock of gold in coin and bars. In the 28 
years ending with 1875, the aggregate production of 
gold and silver was $4,582,000,000, which was an addi- 
tion of 67 per cent. to the stock in 1848 of coin, bars, 
and plate, and of 135 per cent. to the stock of coin and 
bars. But in the same 28 years the production of gold 
alone was 3,215,000,000, This was an addition to the guld 
stock in 1848 in coin, bars, and plate of 115 per cent., 
and to the stock in coin and bars of 268 per cent. Esti- 
mates of the amount of the world’s stock of the precious 
metals in 1848, or in any _— vary considerably, but 
on any estimate the two facts are illustrated, that an- 
nual supplies affect stocks of the precious metals slow- 
ly, and that the stock of either one of the metals is 
more exposed to eccentric enlargement than is the ag- 
gregate stock of the two.” 


Copper.—We are reported sales of 150,000 Ib. of 
Lake copper, at 177g¢c., and 50,000 Ib, at 18¢c. At the 
close, 177¢c. is bid for spot copper, and 18c. asked. 18c. 
is bid for delivery early in November. There is but 
very little copper offering, while there is even less 
wanted. London prices are unchanged. 


Messrs. von Dadelszen & North offLondon, under 
date of October 4, say : Copper has been depressed 
throughout the month, and Chili bars have again de- 
clined about £2 per ton. The tone the last few days 
is a trifle better. Chili bars, f. 0. b., have declined 
from £67 10s. to £65 10s., our present quotation being 
£65 10s. to £66, Ordinary named brands are held for 
£66 up to £67 10s. for best brands. The charters for 
the first 14 days of September were 1,300 tons, of which 
1,150 tons were for the Continent. The imports of 
Chili copper to Liverpool and Swansea during Sep- 
tember were 2,163 tons, and the deliveries 1,818 tons. 
Ore and regulus are quoted 12s. 6d. to 13s. per unit. 
Australian has been but little dealt in ; Wallaroo is 
still out of the market, and only trifles sold at from 
£80 ros. to £81. Burra offers at £74 to £74 5s. Eng- 
lish lower, and demand limited. We now quote mah 
ingot £71 10s, to £73. Select £72 10s. to £74. Sheets 
£78. At the last Swansea ticketing on 25th Septem- 
ber Cape ore fetched 11s. 934d, and the whole sale 
averaged 11s. 634d. The following are the stocks : 

Sept. rst, Oct. rst, Oct. «st, 








1877. 1877. 1876. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Stock, Liverpool & Swansea 18,282 18,627 14,107 
- DIR ccinxhaxeeess 7,916 7,570 6,550 
POMC cccte aks 4,642 4,622 3,732 
30,840 30,819 24,389 
Chili produce afloat and ; , , 
chartered by mail and 
DER suka Nun sinus sees se> 7,000 8,000 12,700 
POM Sckba che uctienk tinned 37,840 38,819 37,089 
Anstralian afloat........... 716 ‘1,200 892 


'Yin.—London cables Straits at £68 10s. ; Penang, 
on the 16th inst., $19.10 per picul ; and Malacca tin at 
Singapore on the same date, $19.87!4. The exports to 
the United States for the first half of October were 50 
tons. The business in this market the past week has 


been rather quiet, and only ina jobbing way. We| 


quote in gold per Ib. as follows : Straits on spot, 16c., 
and to arrive, 1534¢c. ; L. & F., 15%e. ; Refined, 158{e. ; 
and Banca, 18¢c. 


Messrs. von Dadelszen & North of London, under 
date of October 4, say of Tin : ‘‘The market was very 
dull throughout September, and prices showed little 
or no fluctuation. Straits ruling at £64 15s. to £65, 
and Australian at £63 15s. to £64. On the publication 
of the statistics on the 29th September, the alteration 
in figures was surprising. The stock here, owing to 
small arrivals and large deliveries, showing a reduc- 
tion of about 800 tons. A disposition to buy was at 
once apparent, and £65 tos. was paid for Australian, 
to be followed by an advance to £66 on 1st October, 
and to £66 tos. on 2d. inst. for spot parcels, and for 
forward delivery £67 to £67 5s. There was a slight 
relapse yesterday, £66 being the nearest quotation for 
spot parcels. Straits has quite lost its position as the 
‘** Consols” of the market. There are no new supplies 
coming forward, and the old stock is almost all out of 
the market, costing holders far above present rates. 
The quotation is now about £67. How far the alter- 
ation in statistics justifies the rise, time alone can show. 
If the improvement continues, prices will still further 
advance. Australianstp lies do not appear to fall off 
much, and the wool season will soon come on and offer 
plenty of ship room and cheap rate of freight. The 
cable to Australia having broken down, we can only 
estimate the shipments for September, which we do 
at 600 tons. The shipments of straits during Septem- 
ber were to Great Britain only 30 tons, and to Amer- 
ica 390 tons. Thedelivery from Holland in September 
was, Banca, 242 tons, Billiton, 192 tons, Australian, 
123 tons, and from London, 1,018 tons, exclusive of 103 
tons transhipped to America. At the Dutch Trading 
Company’s sale, on the 26th ult., the 21,635 slabs 
Banca realized f. 40.30, and the 3,499 slabs Billiton, 
3834. English tin was very dull. £68 ros to £69 being 
the quotation throughout the month. On Monday the 
smelters advanced the Cornish standard £3, and the 
price of ingots to £72. Bars, £73. The following are 
the statistics of,foreign Tin, here and in Holland, com- 
pared with the three preceding months and the three 
preceding years : 


Sept. rst, Oct. 1st, Oct. rst, 


























1877. 1877. 1876. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Bane on warrants, Holland.. 937 1,386 1,330 
Billiton - oe os RSE 1,474 1,008 
Australian ‘ fe sis 700 577 795 
Foreign tin in warehouse, Lon- 
Miia. annus cesshbasbese edo 10,090 =—-9,272 7,542 
Total available stock........ 13,258 12,709 10,673 
Billiton afloat for Holland.... 896 800 1,100 
Straits 5 London... 100 50 joo 
Australian ‘ = sos 00D 2,100 1,700 
WN BORG es ccesusccsess 2,996 2,950 3,500 
Banca arrived for coming sales 14,010 885 1,197 
Banca afloat per sailing vessels 7 20 214 
Price of etraite. ......6..4.. £65 00 £6600 £71 10 


Tin Plates.—There has been but a moderate 
business in these ina jobbing way. We quote in gold 
per box as follows: Chorcoal tins $6.50, and ternes 
$6.12%4@6.25; coke tins $6,60@5.621g. There are no 
coke ternes in the market. The nominal price is $5. 1214 
(@5.25. 

Messrs. Robert Crooks & Co., of Liverpool, under 
date of October 4, say of Tin and Terne plates: ‘* Dur- 
ing the beginning of last month some little trade was 
done, but not sufficient to maintain prices, which 
wares d drooped, until, in some instances, the re- 
duction amounted to 1s per box. Even this has not 
induced buyers to step in, and so duil is the market at 
date that very little difficulty would be experienced 
in making contracts, for forward delivery, at lowest 
prices of to-day. Ternes are, however, quite an ex- 
ception to this position, and are fairly firm ax late 
quotations. Reason is that, for some time past, Terne 
making has been so unpopular that the production is 
now extremely limited.” : 

Lead.—We are reported about 300 tons of lead 
sold at 4°25¢c.@4'30c., which may be quoted as the 
market prices at the close. It is reported that the 
“Richmond” Company will send considerable of its 
production to China. It is questionable whether this 
lead will answer the requirements of the Chinese, but 
there can be no doubt that the Pacific coast must look 
to that market for an outlet for a large part of its 
production, and, furthermore, there is no doubt that a 
suitable article can be furnished even though the re- 
fining so far has not been up to the mark. 

Spelter and Zinc.—We quote spelter at 5"Soc. 
@5'87\sc.. with but little doing. Sheet zinc is also 
quiet, and quoted at 73<¢c.@7%2e. 

Autimony.—This article is quiet and quoted at 
1244¢e. gold. ‘* Cookson’s,” however is ‘‘ cornered” and 
nominal at 13¥c. 


Old Rails.—These are without reported sales. 
We quote as before, $18@109. 


Scrap.—We quote at $23@24, without business. 
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Quicksilver.—The San Francisco Commercial 
Herald of October 11 says: ‘‘We know of a single 
purchase of 1,000 flasks at 45c, and other small pur- 
chases have been made at 46c, and 1,500 flasks in lots 
at 45c. The latest received London quotation notes a 
rise, now £7 10s per bottle. The City of Sydney for 
Australia carried 65 flasks, and to New Zealand 5 
flasks.” 


FINANCIAL. 
New York Stocks. 


New York, Friday Evening, October t9, 1877. 


The business in the coal shares has not been so great 
this week as last. The ‘‘street,” as usual, has been 
full of rumors; the well-worn combination scheme 
receiving its due attention, while there was also the 
much more rediculous rumor that Mr. Gowen, the 

resident of the Reading Company, was purchasing 

Yelaware, Lackawanna, and Western railroad stock. 
Much discussion has been given to the prospects of 
srices to be realized at the auction sale of coal next 
Vednesday. Those who sell stock “short” in anticipa- 
tion of prices much lower than some of the circulars 
now issued, will probably be caught. The ultimate 
tendency of the price of coal is downward, but it will 
be later in the season before it will become marked. 
The sales of Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad have aggregated 197,510 shares at 49, @527. 
closing to-day at 5114. Delaware and Hudson Canal 
has ranged from 44 to 41}, closing to-day at 4314. 
New Jersey Central Railroad has only been dealt in 
to the extent of 1,195 shares, at 1734@16%, closing at 
164%. The condition of the Stock Market is purely 
artificial, and prices are maintained without any re- 
gard to intrinsic value. Investors will wisely let it 
alone and allow the bulls to gore each other. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey.—An order was 
fi'ed in the office of the Court of Chancery of New 
Jersey, October 13, —_—— Receiver Lathrop to 
gradually reduce and finally liquidate certain debts, 
over one million dollars, against this company by par- 
tial payment of interest and principal, and providing 
for the manner and time of such payment. The cied- 
itors have in their possession second mortgage bonds 
a. collateral security for the payment of such deLts. 

Miscellaneous Sales and Quotations. 

Sales and quotations of the stocks and bonds dealt in here 
at Philadelphia, and Baltimore for the week = the 6 
inst. are given in the following tables. The Philadelphia 
quotations will have a * affixed. The Baltimore quotations 
are indicated thus t. : 











STOCKS. 
|— QUOTATIONS.— 
|High- Low- Clos- Sales 
est est. ing. Shares 

American Coal Co............ _ - 35 = 
*Cambria Iron Co............. i— _ 50 - 
*Pennsylvania Salt Manf’gCo.; — = — 65 ~ 
*Westmoreland Coal Co...... _ _— t2 _ 
*Buck Mountain Coal Co..... | -- — 25 -- 
*Schuylkill Nav.Co .......... -- - _ 
St. Louis, 1. M. &S. RR. Co...) 9 7 6% 585 
Spring Mountain Coal Cu...... - -— 30 - 
+Balt. & Ohio RR. Co. pref... _ -- -- 

# “ * commen! -— -- 109 -- 
+Pittsburg & Connellsville RR.| — _ — 
+George’s Creek Coal Co...... -- oo 96 == 
+tSanta Clara Mining Co....... -- 84% -- 
tAtlantic Coal Co.............. - - 1.50 -- 

BONDS 

D., L. & W.78, Convt., 1892,J. & D.) — — -- — 

” “ad mtge., 1881|/M. & 8S.) 105 _- 105" $3,000 
N. J. C., 1st mtge., new...|/F. & A.|}10934 10914 10934 6,200 

“  ** rst mt., cons. 1899|  Q. 66% 65 655% 18.000 

OE a winisencess M.&N.) 63% 63 (24% 33,000 
L. & W. B. Coal Co., cons.|  Q. 35% 34% 3449 25,000 
Am. Dock & Imp. 78...... J.& 59.) 44% — ao 2,000 
D. & H. C. Co., 1st m., 1884/3. & J.| 68% 98% 547 _ 15,000 
ee ae vee “1891/3. & J. 108 100 ~=-: 10044_—-12,000 
“ eh “ 1877 J. & J.| me ai 103% om 

+ Ce © gem, teees & Oo.) 6 9534 9544 15,000 

* © % * comp, ah. & O71 — _ = — 
St. L.I.M. & S., 1st mt. 1892/F. & A.; 97% 97% = 2,C00 
Ches. & Ohio, rst mt., 1899} — | 24 oe 23 1,000 
*L. V. RR., con. m. 68, 1923\J. & D.! go 99 yd 8,000 

- “* 2d m., 78, 1910/M. & S.' 112 — 112 5,000 

* - sig 1898 J. & D.\110 — _ 2,000 

* “© coup., 18.8/J. & D.) — — - _ 
*P. RR., st mtge., 1880|\J. & J.| — _ _ - 

“ Gen. mtge. reg., 1910/A. & O. 106 10;% 106 3,000 

** Con. m. 68.cou.. 1905\J. & D.| — _ 93 _— 

“ * “reg. 1905 - | 92h — _ 5,000 

** gen. M. Coup., —rgiclJd. rs J./106% 106 =: 106 3,000 

* NeW 1000 SB ...ecce — {108% 108 _ 11,g00 
*P. & R. RR., 78, 1893'A. & O.) — _ - = 

*  “ con. m.78. cou.r1gi1/J. & D.'1c2 — 12 7,000 

“ & Deb. 68, 1893|\J. & J.| — _ — — 

“ * New conve. 78.1893\J. & J.) — - _ _ 

“ Con. mtge. 78. reg.|J. & D.| — — iy — 

© 4 68, 44-80 &ii—-— - -— -— 
*P. & R.C, & 1. Co. Deb. 78|M. & S.' 50 — _ 1.000 
*P. & R.C. & 1. Co.......|_ — _ |*60 ~- — 1,000 
*L. C. & N. Co. 6s. 1884|M. & Q. 10434 104 1045 1,400 

ne “ RR. loan 1897|F. & Q. 105 _ 104 3,200 

“ ** Con. mtge. 78. (J. & Dj — _ _ — 

wi * Cyt. gold, 1894/M. & S.| -- — 98 _ 

_ ** Gold Loan, 1897\J. & D.| go 89 88 7,500 
Schuylkill Nav., 68. 1897 |M. & Q.| _ — =_ _ 
Pa, and N. Y. Canal, 78. -| J.& D.| — = 1094 — 
(eee \J. & J.| 6x a 58 2,000 
Susqneha nna Coal Co.6s. — _ _ - _ 
Che. & Ohio rst m. 63.. M. & N.| — -- _ -- 
Balt. & Ohio 6s, 1880.....3. & J.| — _ _ _ 

v- = 6s. 1885...... A. & O.| — _ - - 
Total transactions for tie week................. $193,000 


* Glentworth Tract. 


We are without quotations of the Baltimore stock 
market this week, the quotations above are those 
which were given in our last: 
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Philadelphia Stocks. 
PHILADELPHIA, FRIDAY EVENING, Oct. 19, 1877. 


With the exception of a stationary position in the 
price of the Reading Railroad stock, the quotations on 
the Philadelphia market are lower. Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock has fluctuated from 3034 to 29k, 
closing at 2934, the sales aggregating nearly 67,000 
shares. This decline is supposed to be owing to the 
purchase of the Empire Transportation line, announc- 
ed elsewhere in our columns. This arrangement calls 
for the serious attention of the company’s stockhold- 
ers. About 6,000 shares of the stock of the Reading 
Company has changed hands, at from 16% to 1534, clos- 
ing at 1644. Lehigh Valley Railroad, and Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company, have changed hands to the 
extent of about 2,500 shares each, the final prices 
showing declines equal to about 2 per cent. 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company.—The 
annual meeting of this company will be held on the 
24th inst. 

The Diamond Coal Company has declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of two per cent., or $1 per share, payable 
on demand. 

Westmoreland Coal Company.—22 shares of the 
stock of this company were sold at auction during the 
week at $75 per share. 

Empire Transportation Company.—10o shares of 
the stock of this company were sold at auction during 
the week at 5014 per share, per value $50. 

Cayuga Ruilroad.—It is stated that this road has 
been transferred by the purchasers at the recent fore- 
closure sale to the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
The road is 38 miles long, from Ithaca, New York, to 
Cayuga N. Y.; has been built several years and has 
been twice sold under foreclosure, once under the 
second and lately under the first mortgage. 


Hampshire & Baltimore Coal Co.—At the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of this company, held on the 18th 
inst., for the election of directors and officers for the 
ensuing year, the following gentlemen were unani- 
mously re-elected: President—J. George Repplier ; 
Vice-President—E. L. Bolles ; Secretary—George D. 
Pond ; Directors—E. L. Bolles, George H. Potts, H. 8. 
Henry, George B. Satterlee, James 8. Merriam, Ed- 
ward Oothout, J. George Repplier. 


Copper Stocks. 


Reported by Wilson W. Fay & Co., Bankers and Brokers 
Room 7, Traveler Building, 31 State Street. 


Boston, THURSDAY EVENING, Oct. 18, 1877. 


The market has fallen back into its accustomed 
dullness during the past week, and there have been 
very few transactions in the stocks. 

The market has been alternately brisk and dull for 
the past two months, leading us, at times, to expect a 
better state of affairs, and then suddenly falling off 


Fall market were premature and unsustained. 

But the future, with a few outside orders, will, 
without doubt, bring about a better feeling, and per- 
haps a complete revolution. Calumet and Hecla has 
taken a jump, and is now 176 bid, and the lowest 
asked is 179. Central holds steady, at 37 bid, and 39 
asked. 

Copper Falls seems to have — out suddenly, 3 
being the best bids for it, and the stock offering at 
338. 

Franklin is quiet and weak at 74@73{. National 
has sold at 10, and is now 10 bid, and 12 asked; noth- 
ing heard as yet from the committee on assessment. 
In Osceola, Pewabic, Humboldt, Mesnard, Minesota, 
and Petherick there is no change. 

Quincy has rallied and sold at 38%, and is now 38% 
@39. Ridge has fallen off at 134, and is now weak at 
142@134. 

Duncan has dropped somewhat, there being large 
quantities sold at 144. There has been another report 
afloat about favorable indications at the mine, but it 
has had no effect a the stock, the market closing 
134@154, but it is likely at any time to spurt up to 24 
or 3. International is quiet and unchanged. 

Copper Products Fd September.—The yield of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mine for Sep. amounted to about 
1,116 tons and of the Osceola about 151 tons. 


Gold and Silver Stocks. 


N w York, Friday Evening, Oct. 19, 1877. 


The stock of the Moose Mining Company has been 
the feature of the week in the business of the American 
Mining Exchange. The sales of this stock reach a 
total of nearly 18,000 shares, which is over one-fourth 
of the whole business of the Board. The fluctuations 
do not call for special comment, this large proportion 
of transactions in the stock of a mine that is 
but little known here as yet has a suspicious 
look, especially as the list contains the name of man 
companies known to every one at all familiar wit 
mining stocks whose shares are almost totally neglect- 
ed day after day. American Flag, Bertha & Edith, 
and Lacrosse show dealings amounting to about 9,000 
shares each. The stock of the Quicksilver Mining Co. 
has materially declined under liberal dealings, the 
transactions in the preferred and common, amounting 
to 9,300 shares. Seaton has advanced to $1.50 per 
share from gsc. as quoted a week ago. This advance 
is based upon a confirmation of the rumor that Gen- 
eral Francis L. Vinton has accepted the superinten- 
dency of the mine. Ontario closes firm at $23 per 
share, the sales for the week footing up 2,175 shares. 
E reka Consolidated is lower. This company has de- 
clared a dividend of $3 por ior. The stocks of the 
Comstock have, as usual,been sparingly dealt in. Else- 
where we give the San Francisco quotations of these 
stocks, dated Oct. 18th. 
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Ontario Silver Mining Company.—We give below 
a statement, showing the receipts and disbursements 
of this company, from the commencement of opera- 
tions to the ist inst. : 

RECEIPTS. 


1877. Assay Value. Sold for. 
February..... $116,203 53 $109,275 34 
| i eee 140,292 12 127,246 06 
POTION ss. ca cine 0%e 149,210 76 136,747 93 
Ro. cawiateatns 130,691 29 125,196 85 
MONEE alec a oa 173,328 85 157,587 09 
MEN ie dod arenas 150,044 05 136,974 89 
August....... 165,535 73 151,042 10 
September... 173,238 31 157,440 64 








$1,204,544 64 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


$1,101,510 go 




















1877. Dividends. Expenses. 
MAERUA Osa diessc ister xsd oases $29,073 85 
March....No. 1. $50,000 49,860 80 
April..... St De 50,000 27,434 75 
MY vai cace- 3 50,000 ( 2,176 35 
UNG. ds <.0 oe 50,coo =} 91,012 76 
PUY ss s00 ** 5, 6, 7. 150,000 47,015 O1 
August... ‘ 8. 50,000 42,686 06 
Sept...... ‘f 9, 10, 100,000 67,856 95 
$500,000 $357,116 53 f 
$857,116 53 
Gold balance, Oct. 1, 1877...........00- $244,304 37 


Nos. 6, 7, and 10 extra dividends. 

* The expenses for September increased on account 
of the purchase of winter supplies. 

The total production of the company frum the ist to 
the 12th day of October inclusive, was 32 bars of bui- 
lion, having an assay value of $66,310.05, 


MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


We give below a table showing the closing price of 
mining shares in San Francisco yesterday : 














































al ac iidancscutavennnaanee t |\Mexican........ 12% 
Ln ener oee 5}4 Northern Belle 16% 
Best & Belche 23% .Ophir.......... 17% | 
Bullion ........ 11% Origina! Comstc = 
Caledonia. ---| 4 |Overman....... 24% 
California. ... 3t |Raymond & Ely. 934 
Chollar Potosi. . 36 |Santiago... ok 
Con. Imperial. . .| 1% |Savage ...... 10% 
Con. Virginiz .\32 |Seg. Belcher. 42 
Confidence. . . .| 6% |Sierra Nevad: 5% 
Crown Poit .. | 6 {Silver City... oa 
Eureka ..... . 145% Silver Hill... 2 
Exchequer .|10}; South Comstoc a 
Gould & Cur .j11344|South California. a 
Hale & Norcros -| 734 |Southern Star. . ate 
Indian Queen. «| os PRTCMOM . 2... we 
| .| 3%|Union Con... 7 } 
Justice .j14 |West Belcher ; i 
Kentuc 7%|Yellow Jacket. 


Kossuth. . . 4 
TA. oes circ woes 


I 





‘aia America 





The Commercial Herald of the 11th inst. says of the 
Mining Share Market in San Francisco: ‘‘ The amount 
of low-priced stocks that are now being brought to 
the front absorb most of the time allotted to each ses- 
sion of the boards, and those off the Comstock are 
coming forward with a perfect rush. So large a per- 
centage of operations in these ‘ wildcats,’ as they 
were formerly universally denominated, has never 
before been known. They seem to have acquired more 
respectability, and one thing is true that the profits, 
when a good deal can be made, are very large, for if 
a fifty cent stock advances to a dollar the investment 
is doubled, which is rarely the case with high-priced ; 
stocks, though the intrinsic value of the latter may be ; 
safely counted on. The public seem to understand 
this better than formerly. However, developments 
in outside claims seem to have something to do with 
this more than usual movement in that class of stocks. 
In carefully looking at all the fcatures of the market, 
it would appear as if the prese1.t activity might result 
in a still stronger movement, and that better prices 
would be the consequence.” 

The Gold Hill News of the 1oth inst.summarizes its min- 
ing news as foilows: ‘‘ The ambitious rivalry evinced 
in trying to get a bonanza at the south or Gold Hill 
end of the great lode, to offset the big bonanza of the 
north end has weakened a little, but is liable to revive 
with increasing gocd prospects. The Divide is the 
fulcrum for the sea-sawing plank, and beneath this \ 
fulcrum the Schultz mines are showing good bottom 
and increasing good prospects. The new Yellow 
Jacket works, at the new shaft of the company, a 
couple of t 1ousand feet east of Gold Hill proper, have 
just started into operation, and the machinery works 
as well as could be wished. These ‘orks are amon 
the most powerful and effective on the Comstock, an 
the shaft is the best and most advantageously located 
of any in the southern section, a point which will be f 
realized in a year or two from now. The Baltimore 
as well as many other mines in the southern section of f 
the Comstock is starting work again and good ore ; 
develo; ments are to be lookid for. More ore is being 
constantiy developed in new quarters in the Bonanza 
mines, and the milling capacity is not equal to the ore 
production.” i 

‘*Connection was made on the 8th inst. between the ' 
Gould & Curry Mine on the 1,900-foot level, and the 
joint winze on the Savageline. This gives a fine cir- 
culation of air at that depth, the draft being south- 
ward through the Curry, and up through the joint 
winze. It isa very important connection, as it opens 
up in the Curry Mine for crosscutting and prospecting 

feet of new ground. Before this connection was 
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| 
| 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST QUOTATIONS PER SHARE IN 
| | SHARES ASSESSMENTS. DIVIDENDS. Ou a ; 
| 
Name and Location of | Feet on} Capital |- a ae . | 
Company. | Vej Stock | | | | | SALES 
om. moms Total Date and Total Rate| Oct. 13.) Oct. 15.| Oct. 16 Oct. 17. Oct. 18 Oct. 1 
| No. ca levied to| amount per | paid to |Last Dividend.| per) 0} |_| | 
a’) date. | share of last date. Ann. oe Se ee ees 
H.| L.|H.) L |B. L. | L.| H.| &. | Hj. | 
| | Per ; | | | 
Coal Stocks. $ . Mo. | Yr.jAmt. $ Mo. | Yr.|Amt.|cent. | 
| 
Consol. Coual..... oo pind: .... | 10,250,000] 102,500 |$100 P.  Tineentasaowses eek Jan..|1877| 23¢| 10 | | — 
Del. & H. Canal,......) Pa. .... | 20,000,000] 200,000 | 100 D  Odeabecduneslennce 38,821,104) Aug.|1876) 4 8 14258 41% 44 L4 14330 |42ke 42% gris | 43 41% 4332 43 | aayrn3 
Del., Lac. & W.RR..../Pa, |... 26,200,000] 524,000 | 50 e EiesenIswanl boss’ i eee July |1876| 2%) 5 |5152'4q9% 52% 4956 ‘5236 |5034 | \st3e 49% 5114! 49 '52! (50% 197,510 
Lehigh C. & N........|Pa, +++ | 10,448,550! 208,971 | 50  |eveeeleeeefonees .: Sep. |1876} 13g) © | 19 | 19 19% | Iy '19%4) 19 ln-- | 19 |3834/1838 1836) 2,557 
Lehigh Valiey RR....|Pa, .+.. | 27,042,900] 540,858 | 50 R  Minckslscackoscos Sep. 1877) 1 5 | 40 |39%4 | 4c 39% | 40 | 4° 13934'38%4! 39 3834) 39 39 2,743 
Maryiand Coual........'/Md. .... | 4,600,000] 44,000 | 100 - |) Rassiiecaleosnce Jan..j1876) 1%] 1 s | : ane 
N. J. Central RR. ...) Pa, .... | 20,600,000} 206,000 | 100 © | Lessee sl vakalesons Apr. |1876] 2%| 10 | 17 | 17 7K) ie ri 17 17%) 17 17 16% 0K 15 1,195 
Penwa. Coal.......... |Pa. ses. | 5,000,000] 100,000 | 50 MA eeesEbceekssbas Aug.}1877} 3 | 12 |. | | rae 
Pennsylvania RR..... ipa. .... | 68,868,700}1,377,376 | 50 @  Ponessheccsllesacs May.|1877| 1%| 10 |30%! 30443056 30% 30% |20% 30 29% 2954 29% 29% 29% 66,713 
Phil. & Read. RR..... \Pa. eae 34,278,755 | 685,575 | 50 Po Bixee: Beneekieces Jan..|1876) 2 1654 16% |16%4 | 16% | 1634/10 | 1634/1574) 16 (1534/1544 16%) 5.959 
| j 
General Mining Stocks| | | 
| } 
Alpha Cons. G. 8.....|Nev. 300 | 3,000,000] 30,000 | 100] 210,000] AU. |1877/$1 oo] 3 «... S|. wees fee de co | c+ | oo | os | o> [eg] -- [xsdt] -- | 35 | -- [8496] .. 400 
Am. Ping, @......050- Colo. | 5.300 | 600,000] §0,00c | 10 * os esl Maxis: Abeeeh accel sce Re 13¢| .. | rxC] 100) |. | .. | ree] r1€) r5¢ ce) 12C) 9.3¢0 
Belcher. G 8......... |Nev. | 1040 | 10,400,000] 104,000 | 100] 1,072,400 Sept I 00) I5, 397,200 Apr. |1876|$1 00] 12 | 6%) . | BG ends oe coed se i Se 8 ee tk feo 300 
Bertha & Edithe..... |Vir. |645 acs.| 3,500,000] 350,000 | 10 wees pAteeal wetsd) ens, oleeestaces sesso] e+ | FRC) axe) 43¢) 11€) asc} 12C} rac) .. | r2¢ 11¢) 12¢, ice’ 9,000 
Best and Belcher, G. 8.|Ney. 545 | 10,080,000] 100,800 | 100} 337,792] Auz. Rie roca Ee eek ica eed cece om Dae Pek Ed, 8 Bee Boo cs | nek as | 9< BE oo 100 
UE, Ui nse s504 0505 1Culo, | 2,500 1 136, €30} 227,326 5 © Beet eeEC REE OR. on. (Boo eeeM ge OM bic! “ae 3 " net ee 2%| -- oe con .- | | 300 
Bobtail Tunnel, @..../C lo, 100,000} 20,000 5 6,000} July 30 20,000] Dec..}1876|..... ve “i eal cet EE en Lun Wai Aho Bae a ae | ay 
Bullion, G. 8.......... | Nev. 94354| 10,000,000| 100,000 | 100] 2,7¢2,000| Oct. 1 50 Re ARSee aber ta senee [te] .. [rads]. tes{] . dare} ~~ fede) tt] 12] 2. | x,200 
Caledonia, 6. 8.......|/Nev. | 2.188 | 10,000,000] 100,000 | 100] 1,360,000/d une 5° S oe is a cad Sod: se A ca Bl Ss a1. ae 
California, @. 8....... Nev. 600 | 54,000,000} 540,000 | 100} —siwiwsss de eee fees] ene 18. 360,00] Sept oo] 74 a ee ee ee) ee) et see eh eee PPE ee 
Choliar Potosi, G.8...|/Nev. | 1.400 2,800,000] 28,000 | 100 144984 000] Oct. 3 00] 3,080,000} Fe ot 8 sean Sean EL gem cellent Dole oll Sane be aa 
Cleveland, @... ... .|Colo. | 3.715 250.000} 25,000] ro} * ~~ |....-J.... see 56:5 Aeebi Ea eeales et . . 7%) - |... |---|. | ++ | 7%) 756) 7%| 6 5,200 
Cons. Hercules & Koe. | iColo. | 16.500 1,000,000] 100,000 1o > Lithie cee oe 120,000] ----. eS ie aga Sale oat ae fie ee as eo | 8 
Cons. Imperial, 6. s. ie [NEV 468 | 50,000,000] 00,000 | 100] 475,000) May. © 20 eo MbekbEcbbed accu BM gee ook Ml anaes Sack Ad EN tes 2 sor (Ue a. 
Con.N. Siope & E.C.'T.|Colo. | 15,000 500,000] 10,000] so} * _ |.....J....].... jo) Beacei es ewks. ae Rs ec Ea eee ok aa Reed ear eck oe 
Vons. Virginia, 6. s..|Nev. 710 | $4,000,000] 540,000 | 100 474,600|June 3 00] 32,4c0,000| Sept. 24 SO a cee ee Meech cate eck ek ie tee Bos et 
Contidence, G.8......|Nev. 130 2,496,000] 24,960 | 100 243,840| Mar. I 00 78,000] May ie 6%} .. | 6%| -. | €%| 6% Ole] -. | 614) -. | O%! .. 1,300 
Crown Point, G, 8....|Nev. 600 | 10,000,000} 100,000 | 100 ¥45731370/* Sept. I 00| 11,588,000/Jan.. i. SEE St ee a, Pe Oe ee ae. 
SEND 5 545554 se0he Colo. | 21,000 1,000,000 30,000 | sQ08 0 Fe coc cde ccclovccs ; : . aa a ex ea 
Eureka Cons. G. 8. L..|Nev, < 5,000,000] 50,000 | 100 100,000] May 1 00] 1,000.000] Aug. 50% 50% 90% 48 | a0 
Bkureka G, My. @..... Cal’f 2,000,000] 20,000 | yoo 2000 Lewes feces. 2,134,000] Aug. ae : ce 
Exchequer, G 8......]Nev, 400 | 10,000,000} 100,000 | 100 280,000} Sept. CO bees. Bedsekiass 10%] .. ag | { ee 
Gould and Curry, G. 8. ae 621 10,800,000} 108,000 | yoo] 2,352,000].aUg. { 00 31934,800 Oct.. Ir , 1% ih 11%} 114) 1,000 
Granviile Gold. ....... N. C. | 9,000 1,000,000] 100,000 10 * ae © 50 “4 me hie On eR OE Eee ce fades ha sst i 
Hale & Norcross, G. 8. a. 400 | 11,200,000] 112,000 | 100] 2,434,000]Oct. 1 co 1,598,000) Apr. 2 7| .. |. | -- | 7%] -- | ais] -- | 26) 7%] |. a 
Henry ‘Tunnel..-.....!Nev. | 3,000 | 200,000] 80,000} a5) 9 fevwe-[eeefeeeeel eee | netfee [eee Cold Ge okie Tiedt dt | 
Oe Colo. | 3,288 1,000,000] 100,000 10) @- Ge. aeeawe sess v,000 Oct.. 12 Sees ge -- | .. | ee | 48S] 446] 4s) 438 “4 a 300 
Indian Queen, s... ..|Nev. | 1,000 | 3,000,000) 60,000 | 50 veeee 60,000] Dee... ped Seed ca eel RSet awd souk! sony eee ee] oe = er 
Julia Cons., G. s......|Nev. | 3,000 | 11,000,000] 110,000 | 100| 440,000] Aug. 1 00 een m Eobereatacl cee ++ | 3%] -- | 3%] + | 34%} | ee | e+ | 348) -- 3i| ne goo 
SUMO, GB. B..5 0000005 Nev. | 2,100 | 10,500,000] 105,000 | yoo} 1,817,500) Aug. Ce |) tame” Bkstaciwessl veces os cease oat ee ee nS BQ bs> | as | +> $268! .. a0 
Kentuck, @. 8........ Nev. 95 3,000,000] 30,000 | col = 270,000 1 00] 1 :252,000 Mar. 63{; 6%) .. | -- | TH ee fee |e. 300 
Kossuth, G. 8..... ...]Nev. | 2,700 | §,400,000] 108,000 }] 50 421,200 Aug. © 15 cin eiese “6 o feed defer |e foe oe | ne | ond oe ie 
Lacrosse ...........+- Colo. | 3. 1,000,000} 100,000} yo} *  |--.-+].... el see Beek banaceicens oe C] 3s] 33C] 3tC] arc] .. | sxc} -- | .. | -- | 32) 2. | a 
Leopard, L. BiB: ceed Nev, ti 5,000,000] 50,000 | 390 100.000}duly, 50 s6e, 2,500] Dec. ie 7 | ” bs ” ee oe a 9 
Lucerne Mining carlo Colo 4,200 5,000,000] 500,000 Me ES Re RS aes a fiers Rela + ign) Se Svan eS Se ee Pe ee ee ee oe A) 
Mariposa, preferred.:|Cal. | 44.387 | 5,000,000! "0,000 | 199 1,425,o00]June BOON) ccs,  Mecueedeccen case ce eee eM Aso Aged aed we B.A tes Wee A oe 1,005 
- common...| * acres. | 10,000,000} 100,000 | 190] 1,425,000 June eke BS dee atossal once ss Se A 2 ee ee ee oi Ee ee oe ere 850 
PID. cS kcsce ene Colo. | 6,000 300,000} 60,00  Ressemksecdivcae sank Sieh! SlWbRel nwa - o> . kone i ee eee ee es ieee fe : 100 
MCIVAMAL., @......05:05 Mass.| 1,500 500,000] 50,000 10) Meee 85,000] Sept. a Be) er en Sor ee —~ 
Mexican,G. 8.........]Nev. 600 | 10,080,000} 100,800 | 100 stacaen Aug. © 30] a... Pee EGE oa 2 SARA cl EE os ARSE] 201 cooks 12% | : sa 
PADOUE . 055 vv 055-0» enon Colo. | 39,000 | RAN! BARONE a kas | PoeE owed on ses 50,coo] Sept. 634] 634] 634] 6 | 6%) 6 | 638) 5 | 6%! 576 5% 6% 27,850 
N.Y. W& Culv.,@...... Colo. 1,000,000} 50.000 | 25 Bite cd 20.000] Mar. 23% 2% 2%| 234) 2%| 2%| 24| 294) 254: 2%! --0l .. = Bao 
Northern Belle, s..... Nev. | 1,600 | 5,000,000] 50,000 | you} ...  |.....]....]..... 1,350,000] Ang a 119%| -- A ok oa cee ae 
Ontario. ............. Utah | 3,000 | 10,000,000) 100,000 | tcof ---- Js wee we ee ee 550,000) O ct. 6 |225% 22ilaais abi 23 2256) 22%) oo | oe f oe | S31 .. 2,175 
ELM cca cce<n se bn Nev. 675 | 10,080,000} 100,800 | yoo} 2,934,400] May. 2 00 1,304,400 Mar. 183% : vege 264 oer 2. phe 
Original Comstock,G.s] Nev, cea | 10,000,000 DAOR Lehek wns Bancns [ek Nips Beenchle abl euoes _ a ee ee er es ee ee oe ee ae oe ee ee. 
Overman, G. 8........|Nev. | 1,200 | 3,840,000] 38,400 | 100 2.453, 680|une URE: een Beiter tsscas -- |. |e | oe | o> feeds] -- |e | e+ fesié] -- 2Stal .. 300 
Pleasant View, . Colo 1,200 | Seen ee 1) ee eG ees pice Meccte—cs oi oe heel oe 698 ape Do 
Quicksil. preferred... Cal. 8,500 |! 4,291,300 : ose eles 37 35 36% 3456 3655 33 37 | 35 | 34} -- |36% 3434) 6 .698 
common ...) * PEPOR. 1 ORO GOROOD Dee osck Besseckrebebesencd xaos. | Mowcaslsacsl oso: 21% 22 | 21 | 20 "9 wy} -. | .. | + | 19 1 28 2,600 
Raymond and Ely,6.8. Nev, | 5,000 | 3,000,000] 30,002 | 100] _540,000| Dec. 1 00] 3,075,000) Sept. : pedis 1 SA Sel gu lk ood woe ce 100 
St. Joseph, L.. ...... Mo. |2600acs.| 1,000,000] 100,000 BOL ccc Joveccdoccofocsce 250,000].....]... : bea? Dat 
Santiago, G. 8........ Nev. | 2,000 | 11,200,000] 112,000 | 199) «wes fue we Jen ee feces : ae cae 
Savage, @. s.......... Nev. 800 | 11,200,000] 112,000 | roo] 3s 408, 500|~ept. 1 00] 4,460,000 a eEMRDG SINC IMR CARRE E GOCE) (Sod SoCRD ee OE cc: op \ ie 
Seaton, G.8.......... Colo. | 2,700 | $00,000] §0,000}] sql © = f....oJeeccdeosee 10,000] Ma a2 ix. . femeefol .. 1s. $s os Ay ela 
Seg. Belcher. G. 8 ....| Nev. 750 | 640,000 6,490 | 100 aad Apr. 5 00 sn ; iy i. pi ie Big én _ a a oe . = geo 
Sierra Nevada 6.8... Nev. | 3,650 | 10,000,000] 100,000 | 190] 1,750,000] Aug. © 50) Jan aed ed Sd Saeed) oe wed wom "700 
Silver City,@ 8...... Nev. | 3,900 | 6,310,000] 63,100 | 100 15,775| Nev. Die “acts Bececse cel. Se ee oe ace eee oe 
Silver Hill, G.s....... Nev. | 5,400 | 5,400,000] 54,000 | roo} 972,000) July. Rate) “ake! JM coatedeeaicwane ; CoM oA tsk ae 
South Comstock, G. 8. Ney, 1,500 | 10,000,000] 100,000 | 100 54,000] Jan DOE eeu: otakaueics x ee ee 
South. California, @. 8. Nev, D1 CORO SOD Leese nec: UssesxEsenchexscel oscs  Exwdss . De eM eA 
Southern Star. @.8...|Nev. | 1,500 | 6,000,000! 600,000 | yoo] =... f..eeefeeeefeeeee] cane Jacecefeseed..... Sia cs Riek = 
ee iB. ins ones Nev. .. | 10,000,000} 100,000 | roo} = ies. wee es pace MN eee ic eee 
Union Cons., @. 8..... Nev. 850 | 10,000,000] 100,000 | 100 260,000] Mar. ROE. wo dann.” OENGCEEDCeRELa ca ia RTC & 
West Belcher, a. 8. --|Nev. [OD TR NOR Das: sac” UucepulaneoEveestl avis. Esxoscloaothoce.. a oa 
Yellow Jacket, G. 8...|Nev. | 1,200 | 12,000,000 120,000 | yo0}_1,198,000|Sept. 2 00] 2 1184,000 Aug. atee Mae a 
Young America,s.. .Nev. | 1,000 | 3,000,000} 30,000 | 00 6,000] Oct... Be” wb Wewsdlestthesece a : ee SE oc | 2 
| “* 
Copper Stocks, 
Allouez, c. .--|Mich | | - 1,000,000] 20,000 | 50] 940,000] May. RON. kes> Jeieestios a BA 
Calumet & Hecla, c..|Mich._| se 2y {000,000 80,007 { 25] 1,200,000].....]....]..... 11 4850,000 Aug. 20 eee ar’ e . nee a ose 
COMER, ©... 2200000005 \Mich. | i 500,000] 20,00c | 25 100,000] J une o 65 1,160,000|Feb. 28 ong oe ee i sss ery anys 
Copper Falls, c....... |Mich. ‘ 1,000,000] 20,000 | 50] 535,000] May.}1876]..... 100,000| Nov. = ie i ie rae Sees 
ER, ©. ..+6s .|Mich. | = 500,000] 20,000 | 25 68,000] Jan.. © 50 cea” OUabeokieswatcecd oe ae a re rm care bees 
Dawson, 8.........-- jOnt. . | oe 1,200,000] 60,000] 90) .... [.....).secfeocee pines / Mens edkeOed canst oe By ne ae ees pole e pee 
Duncan, s............ iOnt..| .. 1,200,000] 60,000 | 20 75,000| July. SAE ncces~ 5 Bewen o ae eeee nae ast shee a tee 
Pobitin o.... -:|Mieh’ | Mi senaccl eness| esl ssescelians ce  giesetiinn - sein Ss paws cab ibe oe htae 
Humboldt, Dissvanehen |Mich. | i 500,000] 20,000 | 25 100,000/Sept. ° 15) cobs, Insveshbecel eecse os cee wex cae Kent aca ee mas 
International, s...... Ss ae 1,200,000] 60,000 | 20 SECT AEREPRRECECSte| exe Bacctddcvecdc.cce os ae eee oe ce nee i ose 
Madison, c...........|Mich. | sg 500,000] 20,000 | 25 123,000|Sept. WE geee- Dacceel cc4... a aes ke ras. peo reas me ae 
TE, Dos sssnnnae 'Mich. | - 500,000] 20,000 25 160,000] Apr. © 50 cs’ Ao ‘ seen oie een aaa aa ca So 
Minesota, C.......... 'Mich.! a 1,000,000! 20,000 | 50 436,000/June t oo] 1,820,000;Mar. a peer a. tree tees nee osce iy 
National, c........... \Mich. .. | 500,000] 20,000 25 195,000] Oct.. 00 360,000' Oct... : wo ini sukés cokes ee aes SS 
ee eee Mich. .. | 1,000,000] 40,000 | 25 880,000] May. SOE: «nace i Because edaucad Be eae id rae ae hate = ==9 
Petherick, C.......... |Mich. 500,000] 20,000! 25]  165,533|Mar. IE ik AR en i - Bee mae ae 90) te rene ass 
IN, Occ ness aces |Mich. .s 500,000] 20,000] 25 185,000; June. 3 00 460 000 iSuly a sees et mee sees once cece . 
OO ee ee Mich. — 1,000,000] 20,000 50 817,500/Sept. 3 00) 20,000! Jan, % pees ee cans mls iene ee 
aes. 0 st eeeeeeeeee Mich. se B00j000] 80000] FO]... Joccccpeccntocces 2,130,000) Feb. a ; ate ee oo nee ener cece 
Ridge, C...........+ Mich. “ 500,000] 20,000 | 25| 200,000] .....|....|..... 90,000|Feb. i or ee ee cere ae nba a 
Rockland, Bios scucek Mich. s 500,000] 20,000 | 25]  495,000jJam../1874] r oof .... |... .|..--].0... i eae ree or re eee pene one 
eee 'Mich. .. | §00,000] 20,000 | 25 265,000]Mar./1876} o sol 3 .... |... do... ]e0.ee = oa see Bees tees cae ees ae 
Sapetiar, ©.........0» _— ++ | $00,000) 20,000 25| 340,000] Mar.|1874/ 0 25 6a: (Ebtinabcekbi bens bs ate <a ar fas alee HE nisl 
SSeS 
@. Gold. 8. Silver. u. Lead. c. Copper. * Non-Assessable. 
Total Assessments bevied to date.............. oesebs shu swans aeaeseesies +-sesee++ $46,706,310 | Total Sales of coal stocks for the week... 
Total Mining Dividends disbursed to dafe......0. 02.2... coo.. vessesseee seeevteees 323,546,084 | Total Saies of ivGuuittiewsk.... 0 —- 
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made the drift was fearfully hot, the heat at the face 
being 126 degrees Fahrenheit. The benefit derived 
from such a connection is not instantaneous; on the 
contrary, when the opening is first made the miners get 
out of the place as soon as possible, as the heat and 
smell are such as to be unendurab.e, and frequently 
produces asphyxiation. It is the same air that the 
inen breathe before an opening is made, but when it is 
set in rapid motion it appears to acquire some new and 
noxious quality. But for this the miners might drill 
ahead a great number of feet when drifts are being run 
to make such connections. A drill hole so run, how- 
ever, would so sicken the men that they would be un- 
able to work. When a connection is made it is desi- 
rable, therefore, to knock out as large a hole as possi- 
ble with the last blast, then retire for some hours until 
the foul air shall have passed out of the drift and 
level.” 


the Comstock can get along without Surto, and from 
present appearances he intends to settle it by practi- 
cal experiment, if the mine owners are alate. 
Meantime he will have resort to the courts, and will, 
no doubt, insist upon all that is ‘nominated in the 
bond,’ despite opposition and expostulation.” 

Assessments with dates when delinquent.—Pennsy]- 
vania Gold and Silver Mining Company, Alpine 
County, Cal., 75 cents per share, delinquent Nov. 22; 
Golden Chariot, 50 cents, Nov. 8; New York, 40 cents, 
Nov. 8; De Haro, 15 cents, Nov. 8; Pliocene, 25 cents, 
Nov. 8; Cabinet Silver Mining Company, 25 cents, 
delinquent Nov. 12. 

The Standard Mining Company of California an- 
nounces a dividend of $1 per share. 

Salt Lake Ore and Metal Market. 


SALT LAKE City, UtaH, October 19, 1877. 








went out at an early hour, and it is feared that late in 
the season Harlem will be left on many nights in total 
darkness. It is said that the lamp-filler does not put 
in a sufficient quantity of the oil, but whether by his 


own option or at the direction of the company is not 
known. 


Harlem Gas Company.—We note a recent auction 
sale of 18 shares of the stock of this company at 
$99.50 per share. 

Gas Works Wanted at Elizabeth, Pa.—The Eliza- 
beth Herald of the 12th inst. says: ‘‘ It has often ap- 
peared strange to us that Elizabeth, Allegheny County, 
was not long ago supplied with a gasworks. Situated 


.as she is in the very centre of the — where the best 


gas producing coal in the world is found, it is, indeed, 
strange that she does not enjoy the benefit of this by 
having her streets and houses illuminated by this cheap 


















































‘Good news continue to come in from Tuscarora. , 2 hay nee (Base B pn eA Mo per ton | and brilliant light.” 

5 ulphuret ore of extraordinary richness is bein or lead, 31.17@pI.16 per ounce tor sliver; 520 per ounce 2 , A - 
at eee the new roasting Renae of the Gaal for gold. The quotations fcr silver are based upon the Chico, California, Gas Works.—These works are 
Prize mine, and the De Frees, adjoining it on the same | Silver contents in the lead of 80 to 120 ounces per ton | located in Butte County. The company has a capital 

ee ; of 2,000 lb. stock of $50,000, the works costing $42,000. The gas is 

ledge, is not only turning out a new development of ? ’ , . 
very rich ore, but is shipping bullion to San Francisco, |_ The Jntev-Ocean’s correspondent, under date of the | made from crude petroleum brought from Ventura 
Altogether the outlook, not only on the Comstock, but | 12th inst.. says: ‘‘ The bullion market is weak to-day, | County. The company sell daily from eight to ten 
also throughout the State, is more cheering and hope- and a sale has been made for $40 per ton for lead, and | thousand feet in summer, and from twelve to fifteen 
ful than it has been for several months past.” $1.18 per ounce for silver, the lowest price it ever sold | thousand feet in winter for which they receive $5 per 

Mariposa Land and Mining Company.—At a spe-| for in this market. At these figures somebody is suffer- thousand. 

ial term of the Supreme Court, held by Judge Dike-| ing. The shipments of ore and bullion for the week} | : at a ae Be he 
ae in Brooklyn, the injunction asked for — ending October 6 were as follows; Twenty-three cars| The a 7 — es 7 coe 
of Francis B. Wallace, a stockholder in the said com- | bullion to Pittsburg, 13 to New York. 4 to Omaha, 2| feiier in Gas stocks. No. pace me 
pany, against Eugene Kelly, Joseph A. Donahue, and | to Chicago; 2 cars lead ore to Hilliard, 4 to Omaha, 2 ; P ee 
the Mariposa Land and Mining Company, was granted. Bullion, 906,494 lbs.; lead ore, 120,000 Ibs.; total. Dividends. Quotat’ns 

‘ The object of this proceeding is to compel Eugene Kelly | 1,026,494 Ibs. : Companies inNew| Capital | pas lpaiaamin a) 

& Company to surrender the mortgage held by them Gas Stocks. York and vicinity.| Stock. "| per lof |Date Oflpia lasva 
in the Mariposa Estate as fraudulent, and to recover New York, Fripay EveninG, Oct. 19, 1877. an. |last.| 1@8t- P 
the sum of $300,000, money due to the company, from| With the exception of quite an advance in the stock Ss fe ee ES Si ess eae 
Eugene Kelly & Co., and for $1,000,000 damages. of the Citizens’ Gas Company of Brooklyn, we have " 

Sutro Tunnel.—The total length of this work, on | put little change to note in the quotations of the follow- Mutual, N.Y..... 53000,000/ $100] 10% | 234/Oct. '77| 90 | 93 

the 10th inst., was 18,023 feet. The progress for the | ing list. No sa'es are reported. . a . = Bonds| —90,000/1,000 Z 336 pee a 203 

; Dy TAS *] i “= . Se cesses 000,000} .... 5 2 7 132 
won of oe ede ae — — ial a ——s The Public Lamps of New York.—The following | Metrop. * .....: =p 100| 10% | 5 June's, 127 |130 

_ din wage ey a air 8 eens y hoe q the table shows the number of lamps at present lighted by | “ “* Certf.|1,000,000] ....| 7% | 346] “f “* |100  |103 
T ~~ 7 Come a ek aie “i. ican gy Ae the city. The expenditure on this account for the first | s ** Bonds| 500,000/1,000] 7% 3 A _ pee S 
beg oser vy nion, of the 13th inst. " says : “The | Six months of the present year amounted to $293,128.91: Meches ne ied * or ; sae ~ 198 a 

’ *y : Taw York Cas C I ey. ateeeee ,000, ee 

question is now whether the Comstock mines shall oe ee Ser eee co Brooklyn, B’klyn. 2,000,000! 52/ 15% | 5 |July '77\165 |275 

compromise with Sutro for the use of the tunnel. At oo ete a aa aaa 2932, | Nagsau, .--|f,000,000}  25|..-.$/ 4 July '77| 76 | 80 

present there is a good deal of reluctance to come | Metropolitan Gas Co..........+-+-++-+++++00+ 37 “  __ Certf.| 700,000|1,000] 7% | 33¢|Suly 77| 98 |ror 

down to his terms, but it looks as though the ‘As- | RII 50a. Saas eloiaiecawnacneaeaemasior — People’s, endl 1,000,000] 10 3 3% ae 76 = 45 

. meee ae se +“ 7 i 1 

syrian’ had rather the whip-hand of the mine owners. | N'Y “and New Jersey Globe Gasoline Ga... at08| °* — * Bus| Jastoro| "| 7x | 3 (Reb. “77 98, |roo 

In the event of a refusal on their e can put in| a. 4” : eae : pe ee Metrop. “ . ....|1,000,000| 10} 5% | 244|May °77| 6734] 72 

his dam, shut off the escape of all cae now flow- a ae Gas Co.......-..-.0eeeee = Wmeb’rg S ..4+..|1,000,000] 50] 10% | 24% July "77\"15 122% 

ing through the tunnel, and await the consequences|"" Ot sees . seliiiaia ‘« Certf. mie = ws, a6 — v7 - > 

s 7 eoquener > iol | zen’s sone e+ 11,200, dee ° 
calmly. What the aeeeyEennee would be the mining TS aa ene ote roa wh enlexisedkens wabavw beens 20,606 co * Certf.| 320,000/1,000] 7% | 344|Oct. °77] 97 |100 
superintendents best know; but we are inclined to : ; I.C.N.J aaah? ab 10k aan See. | 
think that even the mines which are claimed to be| * It is stated that these lamps do not give general | (0) Wesich N.Y Foe oe : Suly a7 a len 
‘quite dry,’ and which are therefore said to have no satisfaction. Last week 723, were extinguished by the | gupurn «| 295,000] 50| 7% | 33s|Oct. °77| 90 |100 
need of the tunnel, might, in such a case, prove to be | Wind and could not_be relit, as only the person em- | Municipal, N.Y..|1,500,000| 100|.....|..-.|.... 0.0 75 | 85 
rather uncomfortable for the miners to work in. Of | Ployed by the New Jersey Gas Company understands : : 
course it is not difficult to settle the question whether | that part of the business. On Wednesday night 120 ¢Paid irregularly. 
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Benjamin, E. B., New York ........... vi Seiasgps a aeyral gla oe 1X| Injectors : Am. Diamond Rock Boring Co.,N.Y. x 

Boulter's Sui erior Muffles, Phila.... 306 en Sees a Ml... = Wilde, 8. W., New York............. Vv Burleigh Rock Drill « 0., New York. i 

Burlingame, Ee E. & Co, Denver, Colo. i Wetniee ‘Sean 6. — York..... 1! Locomotives: Ingersoll Rock Drill Co., New York... x 

Methmann J. B.,& Go, Deavet, Golo. tv "| Barham, Parry, Williams & Co. Phila. ili| Pont 2 Waring NewYork. nt 
o Dey lee ’ e Copper Works : 9 NCW TOPR....ccccce . 

Attorneys and Counsellors : Pope, Cole & Co., Baltimore, Md....... tv) ee eee iy | Rubber and Belting : 

Bloss, John B., Washington DC..... vii pe, ’ ’ White, Edward P., New York......... lv Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg.Co.,N.¥. ii 

Britton & Gray, Washington, D.C..... vii] Kmgimeers and Chemists : Mining Tools and Goods N. Y. Belting & Packing Co., New York ii 
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Laflin & Rand Powder Co., New York. viii | Johnson, Albert, Georgetown, Colo. vil Steam Engines: 

Oliver, Paul A., Wilkes-Barre, Pa...... viii] Keyes, W.S., San Francisco, Cal... vil Mining, Crashing, Stamping, and | ~ wilde, R. W. New York............... = 
Miners’ Supply Co, (Blasting Squibs), i| Marsh, George E., Georgetown, Colo vil melting Machinery : fort ; 

Mi > Powder Co., New York Se Neu, Guz. S., New York........... vii Steam Regulators; 
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Blowers: $ 2 | Randolph, John C., New York...... . vii Aitchison, R. & Co., Chicago, Ill ..... iv r 
Keystone Portable Forge Co., Phila., Pa. v! Reichenecker, Albert, Fairplay, Colo... vii] Black Hawk Foundry & Mach.Wks,Colo x| Steel Works: 
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Avan Nostrand’s Engineering Works... iv Edgerton, N. H., Philadelphia. vi Krom, Stephen Ue.” 2. eee ii Keystone Portable Forge Co., Phila., Pa. v 
“gVan Nostrand’s Eclectic Magazine, N.Y. viii Gurley, W. & C. E., Troy, N.Y vi Morey & Sperry, New York....... .... x Murphy, Francis, Philadelphia. ....... 306 
emma Heller & Brightly, Philadelphia hi icinans ‘nee aieeatind 

ae © esses “ Fire Brick : Lurmann, F., Germany................. —| Stout, Mills & Temple, Dayton,O..... v 
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i ji] Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo....... iv a Channon, H. & Co., Chicago, Ill........ iv 
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Laon & F ovell New York..... viii | Mauer, Henry, New York.............. iv} Cameron, A. S., New York............ iii! Mason John W. & Co., New York..... i 
Brown, 8S. H. & Co., New York......... viii Gas Mreecns: Clayton, James, Brooklyn,............. iii 
Cannelton Coal Co.. Philadelphia... .. ix | "Mackenzie & Sayre Mfc. Co..New York. iv! Ctane Bros. Mfg. Co., Chicago.......... iti Miscellaneous : ; a 
Consolidation Coal Co., Baltimore, Md. ix y Seen Davidson, M. T., New York............ iii) Bailly, P., Brussels, Belgium... ....... vii 
cae te cn tn lee el 8. A. & Co. (Lowe Process), | Guild & Garrison, Brooklyn, N.¥...... i| Delawaro’ Lack. & Westen RR... 306 
Cox & Boyce New York........... .. viii one aaa ea m™ | Harris Steam Pump, New York .. .... iii] File Covers For Sale.............-..---. 306 
Heissenbuttel & Wells, New York.. .. ix | Hoisting Machinery : Knowles Steam Pump, New York...... ii | Lead and Silver Mine for Sale... 

oboken Coal Co., New York...... .. ix| Crane Bros. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill..... iii] Norwalk Iron Works Co........... ... il} New Copper Process................... i 
awha Coal Lands For Sale........ ix| Copeland & Bacon, New York......... x| Worthington, H. R., New York....... 11} Wanted, A Competent Person For 
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hetugh. alley Coal Co., New York... viii | Hot Blast Stoves: Railroads and Transportation :| situation Wanted By An Analytical 
Maryland Coal Co., New York......... ix | Whitwell’s, Philadelphia........ eevee 306} Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R..... 306 Gira scdeshaveccctweeceudaasese 
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B. KREISCHER AND SON, 
Foot of Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK. 


Blocks, Slabs, and Clay Retorts. 


Branch Works at Kriescherville, Staten Island. 


EsTABLISHED 1845. 


CHAS. D. COLSON, 
108 & 110 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRE BRICK 


** Savage,”’ “‘ Jersey,” “ Laclede,” ‘ Scioto,” ‘“* W. Va.,” etc., 
etc., for Blast Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Steel Works, Smelting 
and Refining Works, Zinc Works, Lime and Cement Kilns, etc. 


Blacklead Crucibles, Retorts, &c.; Hydraulic Cements. 


Gas Retorts and Settings. 


Special shapes of Fire Brick, for any purpose, made to 
order from patterns or drawings. 


~- WHITWELL’S PATENT 


Fire Brick Hot Blast Stove 












Foundry Iron with 
less than a Ton of Fuel. 


ALSO MAKES 770 TONS OF TRON WEEKLY FROM 
ONE FURNACE. 


Adopted by the following firms in the United State> * 
Cedar Point Iron Co., Port Henry, N.-Y., 4 stoves in blast. 
Etna Iron Co.. Ironton, O., 4 stoves in blast. 

Dunbar Iron Co., Dunbar, Pa., 3 stoves in blast. 
Rising Fawn Iron Co., Ga., 3 stoves in blast. 
Buena Vista Furnace, Ky., 3 stoves in blast. 
Meir Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo., 8 stoves. 
Southern States Coal, Iron, and Land Co., Tenn., 8 stoves. 
Crane Iron Co., Pa., 3 stoves. 
Penna. Steel Co., Pa. 3 stoves. 
Norton Furnace, Ky., 4 stoves. 
H. Campbell & Sons, Ohio, 3 stoves. 
Ashland Furnace, Ky., 3 stoves. 
Milton Furnace, Ohio., 3 stoves. 
; Oxzden Lron Co., Ohio., 3 stoves. 
: Winona Tron Co. Ohio, 3 stoves. 
} Moss & Marshall, Ohio, 2 stoves. 

Harford Furnace Co., Md., 2 stoves. 

And all the celebrated steel makers in the Old World. 


Agents. 

Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin and Kentucky— Messrs 
en SHEPARD & LaMOND, 173 Wood Street, Pitts 
urg. 

East Pennsylvania, New York, and all Eastern and Southern 
ae L. HunTER, 426 Walnut Street, Philadel. 
phia. 





Boulter’s Superior Muffles. 
ASSAYERS 


MUFFLE. 


CUPELLERS’ 


Portable 


Furnaces. 


Slides, Tile, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay for sale. 
Factory, 1609 North Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Catalogue sent free, by mail, on application. 
; & & F. N. SPON, 446 Broome St, New York® 


























FIRE BRICK| 146th Auction Sale. 
125,000 TONS SCRANTON GOAL. 







ERN RAILROAD CO. will sell, by Messrs. JOHN H. 
DRAPER & CO., Auctioneers, at the Company’s Sales- 
room, 26 Exchange Wiace, corner of William Street, 
New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 24, at twelve o’Clock, 
Noon, 


from the 
liverable 
ber, 1877. 


naces, etc 
and FrRE PRoorF, 


P. QO. Box 4461. 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


On WEDNESDAY, Oct. 24th, 1877. 





New York, Oct. 17, 1877. 
THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WEST- 


125,000 TONS OF COAL, 


Lackawanna Regions, of the usual sizes, de- 
at Hoboken, during the month of Novem- 


The sale will be positive; each lot put up will be sold 


to the highest bidder. 


No Bids, in any form whatever, being made 


for account of, or on behalf of the Company, 


The conditions will be fully made known at the 


time of sale. 


TERMS—Firty Cents PER Ton, payable in current 


funds, on the day of Sale, and the balance within ten 
days thereafter, at the office of the Company. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, President. 


Patent Mineral Wool, 





The Best Insulator of Heat or Cold. 


A 3 inch lining, sufficient for Hot Blast Pipes, Fur- 
Cheap enough for lining Frame Houses, 
State Rights for sale. 


Address, for circular, 


ALEXANDER D. ELBERS, 


2614 Broadway, New York. 


WOOD & LIGHT 
Machine Co. 
WORCESTER, Mass. 
Manufacture all kinds of 
Iron-Workiny 
Machinery, 
including many novelties. 
Skafting, Pulleys, &. 

Send for Circulars. 





George Tritch, 


SHELF HARDWARE, 


Iron, Nails, Steel, Horse Shoes, 
Fence Wire. Pumps, Agricultural Implements, Shingle Mills 
Engines, Saw Mills, Circular Saws, Hose and 
Belting, Railroad Supplies, Stoves, 

Etc., Ete, 

Wire Rope, Seales, ILoisting Barrels and Ore 
Cars with Trucks, all kinds of Steam Engine 
Brass Goods, Gas Pipe, Ete., Ete., at Lowest 
Market Price. 

Corner Wazee and Fifteenth Strects. 
Denver. -_ = = = = plore. 





BSCRIBERS 


ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


Can be supplied with convenient 


ILE COV ERS 


At the following Prices ; 


SU 


EMME ccucskpeateense! De bshasesakescssewiuanaben At this Offices 
BPs ccevensknssancsn see ecnues eens By Mail (including postage), 


All orders should be accompanied by the Amount. 
Scientific Publishing Co., 
27 PARK PLACE, 


P. O. Box, 4404. NEW YORK, 
















[OcrosER 20, 1877. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


IS THE GREAT 


TRUNK LINE AND MATL ROUTE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
It traverses the most interesting portions of the North Ameri- 


can Continent, and unites by unbroken tracks all the princi- 
pal cities on the Atlantic Coast, on the Great Lakes, and in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


Through trains are run over its lines between New York, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, in the East; and 
Buffalo, Rochester, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville, in the North, West, and 
Southwest. 


—_—-— 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Is the Best Constructed Railroad on the Amer- 


ican Continent, 
Its main lines are laid witha Double Track of Steel Rails, 


secured on Oak Ties imbedded in broken-stone ballast, which 
renders them impervious to the action of frost or freshets, and 
prevents annoyance from dust. 
stone, constructed on the best known principles for safety nd 
durability. 


All bridges are of iron or 


HE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
RUNS THE MOST 


Perfect Rolling Stock in the World. 
Its engines are models of mechanical excellence, and Its 


passenger cars are unequaled for comfort, elegance, and 
strength. g 
at all essential points, which, from their excellence of manage- 
ment and reasonable charges, have become the model estab- 
lishments of their kind. 


Superior Hotels and Eating-Houses are provided 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
ENFORCES UPON ALL ITS EMPLOYEES 


STRICT COURTESY AND POLITENESS 


In their intercourse with the public, and uses every effort to 


secure the comfort and contribute to the enjoyment of its pa 


trons. 


Denver & Rio Grande Railwa v. 


For Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pueblo, and Canon City. 
Connecting at Colorado Springs with stages for Pueblo and 
vicinity ; at Pueblo with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, for all points East. This forms the new and pictur- 
esque ‘Lhrough Line from Denver to the Missouri River ; at 
El Mora—southern terminus—with stages for Cimarron, Las 
Vegas, Santa Fe, etc.; at La Veta for Saguache, Del Norte, 
and the famous Gold and Silver Mines in San Juan District. 
For further information apply to Ticket Agent, City Office, 

249 16th Street, Denver. 

D. C. DODGE, Gen. Freight & Passenger Agent. 

W. W. BORST, Acting Superintendent. 


Denver, South Park and Pacific 
RAILROAD. 


Connecting at Morrison with South Park Stage Co. for Hall's 
Gulch, Hamilton, Fairplay, Alma, Dudley, Oro City, California 
Gulch, Breckenridge, Montezuma, and Swan River. Also 
connect with A. B. Dicken’s Fast Freight Line. 

Morrison Springs offers unusual attractions for tourists 
pleasure seekers, and invalids. One of the finest hotels in 
the Territory is located here, in full view of the Snowy Range. 

Will run extra trains for all kinds of Excursions. 

Low rates given business men summering at Morrison, who 
visit the city daily. For further information apply to 

A. 8. HUGHES, Gen. Freight and Passenger Agent. 


Something Worth Knowing. 


Colorado has a new line of railroad extending from Pueblo 
down the Arkansas Valley through Southern Kansas City and 
Atchison on the Missouri River, where connection is made with 
all the great trunk lines for all points inthe United States and 
Canada, avoiding tedious delays and vexatious transfers. 

This is the best built and best equipped road in the West. 
Our new line of Pullman Sleepers are the most luxuriant in 
the country. The only line equipped with air brakes and 
safety platforms. Try it. For detailed information, maps, 
time tables, ** lron Trail,”’ and San Juan Guide, address 
U. BRADLEY, L. H. NUTTING, T. J. ANDERSON, 

Gen. Agt, Gen. Eastern Agt, Gen. Passenger Agt, 

Pueblo, Colorado, 229 Broadway, N.Y. Topeka,Kansas 


CHAMPION VENTILATOR, 


For Coal and other Mines, Buildings, 


Vessels etc. 


Will either exhaust air from, or force it into the Mine as 
required. Capacity, 50 to 500,000 cubic feet of air per minute, 
according to size, requiring but one horse-power for each 
10,000 feet. This Ventilator, with its Engine, comes much 
cheaper than any other Fan and Engine, now in use, of the 
same capacity. Several of these Ventilators are in successful - 
operation. Send for circular. Award granted at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Groups 1 and 20. 

Address FRANCIS MURPHY, C. E., Patentee; or JOSEPH 


S. SMITH, Esq., 410 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORRUGATED IRON, 


For Roofing and Siding Smelting Works, and all buildings 
where a minimum amount of wood is desirable to prevent 
loss by fire. 


IRON ROOF FRAMES AND BUILDINGS 
Designed, Manufactured and Erected in any part of the U. 8, 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 


Office, 119 First Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Send for Circular and Price List, 











